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lts Cheaper Not to Take Chances 


The 


DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 


LIVESTOCK MEN 


WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 


Find 





Tomorrow's livestock pricing method is a thing you can’t afford to 


gamble with—yet we see a few supposedly far-sighted men TAKING 
CHANCES by making direct sales. 


By-passing a Central Market in disposing of your livestock weakens 
that Market on that particular day—thus your future price may be set 
on a lower market value caused by your own action. 


Any direct sale detracts from the processor’s needs and lessens his 
aggressiveness as a buyer at your Central Market. Lack of strong competi- 
tion on your Central Market lowers country prices and one defeats himself 
unwittingly for no matter where or how or when you sell livestock the price 
you receive is based on the value set at some Central Market. 


Yes—the Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow know this and their con- 
sistent patronage of the Central Markets is of invaluable service to you— 
Those who join this group profit themselves still more—and this applies 
equally as well when ceilings are approached as when over supply lowers 
market values. Analyze the facts—carefully. 


Keep Your Central Markets Strong 
Ship ‘em ALL to Denver 
































: in chutes, pens, cars and trucks. (4) Use canvas slappers or 
HE careful handling of livestock is one big way we can electric prods to reduce bruising. (5) Partition mixed loads. 


all help extend our feed supplies. Each steer,eachlamb, (6) Get rid of protruding nails and sharp objects on sides 
each hog that travels to market is an investment in FEED— of pens, chutes, trucks and cars. 
an investment which can be realized to the fullest extent Everyone who handles livestock is a key man in this chain 
only if each animal’s carcass can be utilized without waste extending from the farm or ranch to the packinghouse. 
of meat and meat products. Here is one more example of a job upon which we can 
In times of shortages we are more conscious of waste. “PULL TOGETHER” for the benefit of the entire Livestock 


Last year an estimated 95 million pounds of meat were lost | and MeatIndustry—this time to provide more meat—greatly 
from the dead, crippled and bruised livestock arriving at 1eeded meat—from our limited feed supply. 
market. That means a waste of feed, counted in millions of 








bushels, as well as the loss of greatly needed food.” AA La\ LL 
For years, the entire Livestock and Meat Industry has [WILSON & Co. 

worked toward a reduction in these losses which are of “7 Ss 

concern to everyone identified with livestock. A few simple 

precautions will do the trick: (1) Take it easy when driving MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 

or loading; watch the narrow doors and gates. (2) Avoid —- A eres a b 

overcrowding and overheating. (3) Provide good footing Gaile’: Mietwe + Gee Rapids 
PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 

Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transportation Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
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They help themselves 


to worm control 











Tuese ewes at a self-feeder remind us that worm control has come 
a long way in just a few years. It’s a Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
product in the feeder — a combination of PTZ, salt, and simple 
minerals. The sheep take a few licks at will and provide them- 
selves with pasture worm control. They also salt themselves and 
help provide against mineral deficiency. 


Late this fall, they'll get an individual worming, to make sure 
they don’t carry worms through the winter. Again a Dr. Hess 
product is ideal for the job —either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder. 

PTZ was one of the first phenothiazine products to be offered 
to sheepmen in volume. It required a lot of experimental work on 
our part to put it in shape for every-day use. Research work with 
PTZ (phenothiazine) is still in progress. We believe additional 
farm uses will be discovered in this wonderful drug. 


PTZ is our own trade name for our 
phenothiazine products. It means 
phenothiazine at its best. PTZ is sold 
only in branded packages, for your 
protection. Get PTZ from the store 
displaying the Dr. Hess emblem — use 
it only as directed on the package. 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 


Dr. Hess animal health products for infernal 
and external parasites «+ infectious diseases 
deficiency diseases . and better feed use 

















The Cutting Chute 


“Wick” Stephens in New Post 


E. W. “Wick” Stephens has accepted ap- 
pointment as western director of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. In his new position, 
which he assumes July 31, Mr. Stephens 
will be in charge of the Institute’s activities 
in the nine far western states and have his 
headquarters in San Francisco, Mr. Steph- 
ens has been general manager of the South 
San Francisco and Stockton, California, 
Stock Yards since 1937. 


$7,100 in Sheep Premiums 


The second Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Horse Show and Rodeo at the 
San Francisco Cow Palace, November 15 
to 24, is offering $7,100 in sheep premiums, 
Classes include breeding sheep, individual 
fat lambs, range sheep, pens of five rams 
and ewes, and carloads of fat and feeder 
lambs. Sales will include individual fat 
lambs, range sheep and the carloads. 

Premiums for the entire show total $105,- 
700 


Columbia Sales 


The newly organized Western Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association will hold its 
first annual sale in the stock yards at Ogden, 
Utah, on October 4. Details may be secured 
from Secretary Tony Fellhauer, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

The third annual sale of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association of America will 
be held at Minot, North Dakota, October 15 
and 16. M. L. Buchanan is secretary of this 
organization at College Station, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 


“Raise Profitable Sheep” 


The National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, Inc., has several thousand 
copies of two leaflets available for distribu- 
tion, carrying the title “Raise Profitable 
Sheep.” One leaflet applies to range pro- 
duction and the other to farm flocks. They 
give concise information on the management 
of range and farm flocks from birth to mar- 
ket. Copies may be secured through the of- 
fice of the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, Inc., 59 East Van Buren, 
Chicago, 5, Illinois. 


Shearing Contest 


4H Club members have been competing in 
shearing contests over the country this sea- 
son. The winners will compete in finals at 
the 1946 International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, November 30 to December 7. College 
scholarships, cash awards, and trophies will 
be given the winners at that event by the 
Sunbeam Corporation, formerly Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, which is sponsor- 
ing the contests. 

Professional shearers will also have a 
chance to test their ability in a shearing 
event at the International. 


Quarantine on Mexican Cattle 


Regulations covering movement of cattle 
into the United States from Mexico have 
been amended to require quarantine of at 
least 15 days at the port of entry. This ac- 
tion was taken because Mexico had received 
cattle from a country where foot-and-mouth 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Correct Mineral Balance Plus 
Effective Worm Control Costs 
Amazingly Little... Curbs 
Losses... Boosts Profits! 


From the moment a lamb is born, there is constant 
danger from worms and from the lack of mineral in 
present day range grasses. 
both easy and low in cost—as little as 3c a month per 
ewe or lamb protects against mineral deficiency and, at 
very slightly higher cost, you get the added value of 
phenothiazine. This is done simply by feeding MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals for Sheep or MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals 
with Phenothiazine, whichever conditions demand. 
Then, your sheep will get—not just 2 or 3—but all the 
minerals sheep are known to need. That means all the 
more thorough protection against the many and costly 
troubles with lambs and breeding stock for which min- 
eral deficiencies are to blame. 


EFFECTIVE PROFIT PROTECTION 


It’s also extremely important to start correcting mineral 
deficiency as early in the lamb’s life as nature will 
permit. Feed minerals to the ewe before and 
after lambing and let your lambs have access to 
it from the start. That way, both ewes and lambs 
get an adequate supply of the minerals they must 
have to build strong bones, good teeth, sound 
bodies and vigorous reproductive systems. The 
experience of hundreds indicates that it will pay 
you well to adopt this simple protection if you 
haven’t already done so. Ask your local MoorMan 
dealer for complete information or 
write to the address below if you can’t 
locate him. a 


ae 


SMMoorHMans + 


MINERAL FEEDS 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. E-246, QUINCEY. ILLINOIS 


August, 1946 


ARE WE WORTH SAVING 
AT 3° EACH PER MONTH? 


Fortunately, protection is . 














THERE’S A MOORMAN MINERAL 
FEED FOR EVERY FEEDING NEED 


The ever popular 50 lb. blocks and 5 Ib. 
blockettes of MoorMan’s Range Minerals for 
Sheep are still available and, now, it can 
also be had in the granular form pictured 
below. MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals with Phe- 
nothiazine are available in granular form 
only. Also available in both blocks and granu- 
lar form are MoorMan’s Range Minerals for 
Cattle. In addition, special formulae of Min- 
eral or Mineral-Protein Feeds can be supplied 
to MoorMan’s Range Country customers who 
raise hogs, poultry or sheep. Ask about them. 
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disease exists. The effect of this measure 
will not be felt until October and November 
when the seasonal importation of Mexican 
cattle normally begins. 


For the first five months of 1946, the 
United States passed for entry 274,111 head 
of cattle from Mexico for slaughter and 
feeding, an 11 per cent increase over the 
same period the year before. Peak volume 
was reached in April when 84,514 head 
moved northward over the border. The im- 
portation of Mexican cattle into this coun- 
try is largely on a seasonal basis from Oc- 
tober to May. For these eight months 
through last May total imports were 425,- 
510 head, compared with 345,331, the pre- 
vious season, 


The importation which caused the placing 
of the embargo came from Brazil. The bulls 
were placed on Sacrificios Island, and ar- 
rangements, it is reported, are being made 
for the destruction of the animals, with re- 
imbursement to Brazil from Mexico to cov- 
er part of the loss. 


U.P. Instructs on Careful 
Handling of Shipments 


For careful livestock handling, the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company on July 12 
issued instructions to managers, superin- 
tendents, and agents at its feed yards on 
the careful handling of livestock, par- 
ticularly lambs, which are now moving in 
volume. “It is imperative now,” the circular 
states, “that we do a better job of trans- 
porting, handling, feeding, watering and 
caring for livestock than we have ever done 
before. Union Pacific has enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation for schedule performance, 
rapid movement, excellent feed yard facili- 
ties and proper handling and feeding of live- 
stock in transit. We have had many labor, 
material, feed, equipment and operating 
difficulties during the war that resulted in 
below standard service. We should not only 
get back to our previous top standards of 
livestock service in every department, but 
we must and we can give better service than 
we have ever rendered before.” 


Specific instructions of proper loading 
and unloading, feeding, watering, and in- 
spection of cars are included in the circular, 
which was issued by E. G. Reed, General 
Liestock Agent. 


Prominent Montana Grower Dies 


Ray Williams, son of the late Senator C. 
H. Williams, and partner in the Williams & 
Pauly firm of Deer Lodge, Montana, died 
at his home in June, after an extended ill- 
ness. 


In addition to his activities as one of the 
managers of the Williams & Pauly ranch, 
Mr. Williams was a director and stockholder 
of the Deer Lodge Bank and Trust Company, 
one of western Montana’s leading business 
men and a valuable member of the sheep- 
men’s organization. 
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Wool Hearings 


ON July 17, 1946, the proponents of 

Congressman Granger’s bill H. R. 
6043, the companion bill to S. 2033, pre- 
sented their case before the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee. The advocates 
of the bill included Lawrence Myers, 
representing the Department of Agri- 
culture; J. M. Jones and J. B. Wilson, 
Secretary and Legislative Chairman, 
respectively, of the National Wool 
Growers Association; and C. J. Faw- 
cett, General Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. A statement 
in favor of the bill was also submitted 
by W. R. Ogg of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The combined testimony brought out 
the need for legislation to stabilize the 
industry—the problems confronting it 
and the proposed remedies. 


Congressman Granger pointed out 
that an investigation had been made by 
a subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture a year ago and a de- 
cision reached that something should 
be done for the sheep industry, and 
stated that, as a result of these efforts, 
in conjunction with the work of Senator 
O’Mahoney and other western Sena- 
tors, a suggested solution was being pre- 
sented before the whole committee for 
their consideration. 


Further hearings were not held on 
the bill until July 22, when the op- 
ponents presented their position. All 
of these opponents were from the wool 
trade in Boston and Philadelphia, with 
the exception of some manufacturers, 
including the carpet makers. 

Because of the shortage of time, only 
three of the wool trade testified: Harold 
T. Lindsay, Allen C. Emery, and Ralph 
J. Keltie. Statements from the others 
were filed. Excerpts from this testi- 
mony follow: : 

Mr. Harold T. Lindsay, President of 
the National Wool Trade Association 
and a director of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association: ‘“(Our) members (are) 
opposed to any legislation which seeks 
to perpetuate the present system of gov- 
ernment purchase and sale of our do- 
mestic clip...... Marketing system has 
failed to market the domestic clip... .. 
while today our wool growing friends 
are in good financial condition 
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Work At Washington 


As proper tariff protection can not be 
afforded our domestic wool producers 
se suggest a direct subsidy to be 
paid to producers. ..... To the best of 
my knowledge (the wool grower) is in 
the best financial condition he has been 
in since I entered the industry some 
25 years ago...... The method as out- 
lined in this marketing plan where the 
government will continue to buy and 
sell is one under which we cannot sur- 
vive, because the rate of commission 
will not permit us to operate on a basis 
of survival...... Commission ranges 
from two to two and one-half cents in 
ordinary peacetime. (Dealers) have 
made money during the war...... 
Foreign wools are handled for about 10 
per cent, ..... I suppose that there may 
be on South American wools a profit 
of 5, 7 to 8 cents (per pound).” 

Allan C. Emery of Emery & Conant 
Co., Inc.: “I am here to strongly oppose 
ELR. 6043. ..... This bill perpetuates a 
program that has already proven un- 
successful. The government undertook 
eietuscts to pay the wool grower an artific- 


ial price (for his wool)...... There 
has been a market for same at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers...... On the 


face of it (the purchase program) it 
would appear that this was a great bo- 
nanza for the wool growers, and for the 
time being, it no doubt is...... We 
did not go into this setup (become a 
handler). We did not believe in it. We 
are making money handling foreign 
WOE .6as: Foreign wools likely are go- 








SPECIAL MEETINGS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
GRAZING CONFERENCE 


August 16: Open Session 


August 17: Closed Session, 
Executive Committees, 
National Wool Growers Association 
and American National Livestock 
Association. 


August 18-19: Executive Committee 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and Board of Directors, Ameri- 
can Wool Council, Inc. 








ing higher.... . At the present time 
we can not buy any good foreign wool, 
which is a great advantage to the 
American grower.” 


Ralph J. Keltie, wool merchant, Bos- 
ton, (not a handler): “There is no need 
for this legislation (H.R. 6043). The 
large majority of wool growers are 
farmers having less than 150 sheep. Dis- 
tress does not exist in the wool country. 
Happily, farm income is now at its 
highest point in history...... The in- 
security of the future is not a sound 
reason for this bill.” 

Chairman Flannagan (Va.) asked 
the opposition to H. R. 6043, “What 
would be your attitude if we gave wool 
the same treatment that we give other 
farm products or a floor of 90 per cent 
of parity, for 2 years after the end of 
the war?” The answers were: 

Mr. Ralph J. Keltie: “My attitude 
would be to say that that is good, pro- 
viding it did not continue government 
in wool merchandising.” 

Mr. Herbert Webb of Chas. J. Webb 
Sons Co., Philadelphia: “I should think 
the answer would be ‘yes,’ providing 
again that it (wool) was put in the 
hands of merchants who merchandise. 
If they were going ahead with the pres- 
ent plan, then we would be against it.” 


Mr. Harold T. Lindsay: “If he (Sec- 
retary of Agriculture) can support 
prices through the continuation of the 
present plan on the purchase of wool 
crops, then the National and Boston As- 
sociations are very much opposed to it.” 

Many others were at the hearing but 
did not have an opportunity to be heard. 
In opposition to the bill were Mr. Percy 
Kincaid, of Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, 
Inc., and a number of manufacturer 
representatives. 

The hearings were completed with 
most of the dealers admitting the wool 
grower needed some help, in complete 
opposition to the bill, but suggesting 
no remedy to correct the situation. 

The House Agricultural Committee 
reported out the bill July 25 for House 
action. It is still felt (July 26) that 
favorable action will be taken on the 
House amended bill by the House and 
Senate before adjournment. The 
amended bill will be found elsewhere 
in this issue of the Wool Grower. 








The wool growers’ representatives 
are very much disappointed that it was 
not possible to retain the support price 
feature at the 1946 level of prices until 
December 31, 1950, but it could not be 
done. 


In the testimony of the writer, the 
support provision of H.R. 6043 was 
termed “stop-gap” for the industry un- 
der present conditions. It is unfortunate 
that some members of the wool trade 
have opposed the wool growers. Their 
failure to assist the growers in getting 
out of their present dilemma may prove 
to be “penny wise and pound foolish”; 
but only the attitude of the growers in 
disposing of future wool clips can de- 
termine that. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the 
writer that the wool purchase program 
of the C.C.C. will be continued on the 
same price level for 1947, in spite of 
the wool dealer opposition. 


The O. P. A. 


rz appears from here that nothing 

could be more upsetting to orderly 
marketing than the renewed O.P.A., as 
far as the producer of meat is con- 
cerned. 

Under it there are no controls on 
lamb or mutton prices until August 21, 
when controls will again be placed on 
our product unless the three-man board 
determines that prices for it have not 
risen “unreasonably” above old ceilings 
(no one knows what that means), or 
that the commodity is not in short sup- 
ply or that the best public interest 
would not be served by control. Poultry 
and eggs are just the reverse. They are 
not controlled unless ‘the three-man 
board, which has not been appointed, 
determines controls should again be 
placed on these products. 

Your representatives have conferred 
with officials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Department of Agri- 
culture, and it is the feeling of these of- 
ficials that lamb and mutton will con- 
tinue to be decontrolled, largely be- 
cause our product would not affect the 
cost of living index to any appreciable 
extent—it is considered in the same 
category as poultry. Nevertheless, these 
uncertain conditions will have their ef- 
fect upon the orderly marketing of 
sheep and lambs. 

As it is analyzed from here, the same 
“red tape” must be untangled to de- 
termine who has the final say. Ap- 
parently the three-man board will have 
veto power over the Secretary of Agri- 
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THE DECONTROL BOARD 


President Truman, on July 27, 
presented the following names for con- 
firmation by the Senate as members of 
the Decontrol Board, which will have 
broad powers in handling price controls 
under the new O.P.A.: 

Roy L. Thompson, economics pro- 
fessor and president of the Federal 
Lank Bank of New Orleans, to serve as 
chairman; a Democrat. 

George H. Mead, board chairman 
of the Mead Paper and Pulp Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, and formerly an in- 
dustry member of the War Labor 
Board; a Republican. 

Daniel W. Bell, former Acting Di- 
rector of the Budget and Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury; no political af- 
filiation. 








culture, the Secretary of Agriculture 
will have the upper hand on farm prod- 
ucts over the O.P.A., but it will still 
mean that for the livestock industry to 
know where it stands, clearance will 
have to be secured through at least two 
agencies of government. 

John R. Steelman has been appointed 
to succeed Chester Bowles as stabiliza- 
tion director. 

J.M. J. 





Good Crops 


RRECORD-breaking crops of both corn 
and wheat are indicated for 1946, 
according to a special mid-July report 
of the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Production of 3,487,976,000 bushels of 
corn and 1,132,075,000 bushels of 
wheat is estimated as of July 15. This 
is an improvement of about 146 million 
bushels in prospective production of 
corn and about 42 million bushels for 
all wheat since July 1. Conditions have 
ranged from favorable to ideal, both 
for filling of winter wheat as harvest 
moved northward, and for development 
of spring wheat. Heavy test weights 
of wheat are the general rule. At the 
same time, conditions were also near 
the optimum for development of corn, 
particularly in the Corn Belt States. 
While there may be a record grain 
crop, the Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., in its release of July 22, says 
one note of caution is indicated: Under 
impetus of famine needs and large crop 





prospects, wheat farmers have cleaned 
their bins to the lowest point since 
1937. Farm corn stocks are their low- 
est in nine years. Wheat stocks on 
farms at present are only half the size 
of the reserves of a year ago and only 
3.8 per cent of last year’s production. 
These stocks compare with 8.3 per cent 
of the crop on farms on July 1, 1945, 
and a 10-year (1935-44) average of 
10.6 per cent. 





U.S. Meets Relief 


Commitments 


FTER the tremendous barrage this 

spring about the U. S. not being 
able to meet its pledges on food for 
famine-stricken countries, it is a relief 
to know that, as usual, we came through 
100 per cent and on time. 


“The 400 million bushel ‘bread’ grain 
export commitment for the year was 
met by June 30. Wheat and flour ex- 
ports (10,336,000 tons), plus the corn 
and corn products shipped after May 1 
from stocks acquired under the corn 
‘bonus’ plan, reached a total of 401 mil- 
lion bushels,” Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson stated in a release of July 8. 


“The real extent of this accomplish- 
ment in grain export,” the Secretary 
further said, “is brought out by the fact 
that the amount shipped is nearly 
double the original requirement for the 
year which was presented to the Com- 
bined Food Board a year ago. At that 
time, it was thought that we would be 
called upon to export only about 225 
million bushels for the entire year.” 








NO WOOL LEGISLATION 


The 79th Congress adjourned on 
August 2, 1946, without taking any 
action on the “Wool Act of 1946” 
H.R. 6043 and S. 2033. Both Senator 
O’Mahoney and Congressman Grang- 
er, sponsors of the wool legislation, 
tried valiantly to get the bill through 
before the adjournment, but were un- 
successful. 

This means that the battle will have 
to be renewed by the introduction of 
bills when the 80th Congress convenes 
next January. 

Meantime it is expected that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will an- 
nounce soon that it will puchase the 
1947 wool clip. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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The Amended Wool Bill . 


At the insistence of Congressmen 

Granger (Utah), Barrett (Wyom- 
ing, D’wart (Montana), and Fisher 
(Texas) , a wool bill was finally report- 
ed out of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee on July 25. From the text of 
the bill, given in full below, it will be 
seen that it isa greatly amended version 
of H.R. 6043, Mr. Granger’s bill and 
S. 2033, the O’Mahoney bill reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry—and a great disappoint- 
ment to all of us. 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread 
at all,” and in analyzing what is left of 
the bill, we find three important fea- 
tures that will be of benefit to the in- 
dustry, if it finally is enacted into law. 
(It has to pass both the House and Sen- 
ate yet and while Congress is planning 
on adjourning at the end of the month, 
we still think there is a chance for it.) 
These things are: 

(1) Wool will be designated by law 
as a Steagall commodity, receiving a 
price support of not less than 90 per 
cent of the adjusted comparable price 
for two years after the first day of 
January following the official declara- 
tion of the end of the war. 

(2) A comparable price will be de- 
termined for wool and lambs which 
places them in an equitable relationship 
with the basic agricultural commodities. 
For example, the present parity price 
for wool is approximately 34 cents per 
grease pound, while the comparable 
price would be 42 cents a grease pound. 
This is a very important adjustment, 
because parity and comparable price 
play a very important part in farm leg- 
islation. 

(3) The bill will provide for the sale 
of domestic wool in competition with 
foreign wool, thereby permitting a re- 
duction of the domestic stockpile of 
wools, 

If these things are secured, it will be 
possible to concentrate on other prob- 
lems at the next session of Congress, 
that is, research and standardization. 
The fight for proper recognition of the 
importance of the sheep industry by 
our government has just begun. 

The full text of H.R. 6043 follows: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Wool 
Act of 1946.” 

SECTION 2. (a) Beginning with wool 
produced in 1947, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is directed to so use the funds avail- 
able to it through loans, purchases, or other 
operations to support a price to producers 
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The Honorable Walter K. Granger, Congressman 
from Utah, sponsor of H.R. 6043. 


of wool in the continental United States and 
Territories at the following level: The sup- 
port level for wool produced each year dur- 
ing the period beginning January 1, 1947, 
and expiring two years after the first day 
of January immediately following the date 
upon which the President by proclamation 
or the Congress by concurrent resolution 
declares that hostilities in the present war 
have terminated shall be not less than 90 
per centum of the comparable price for wool 
as of January of the year in which the wool 
is produced. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
hereof, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
may adjust support prices for individual 
grades and qualities of wool for the purpose 
of bringing about a fair and equitable re- 
lationship in the support prices for the vari- 
ous grades and qualities of wool; may make 
discounts from support prices for off-qual- 
ity, inferior-grade, or poorly prepared, 
wool; and may make discounts from support 
prices for the purpose of discouraging un- 
sound marketing practices. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish a comparable price for wool 
and a comparable price for lambs, respect- 
ively, and the comparable price so established 
shall be used for the purposes of all laws 
in which a parity or comparable price is 
established or used. The comparable price 
for wool and the comparable price for lambs, 
respectively, shall be that price which bears 
the same relation to the average parity 
prices of the basic agricultural commodities, 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts, as the actual price for wool or lambs, 
as the case may be, bore to the actual aver- 
age prices of such basic commodities dur- 
ing the period August 1934 to July 1939. 
Such comparable price for wool or lambs 
may be adjusted for grade, quality, season, 
and location. 


SECTION 4. The provisions of sections 


°385, 386, and 388 of the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act of 1938, as amended, shall be 
applicable to operations carried out pursuant 
to section 2 hereof. 

SECTION 5. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may, without regard to restrictions 
imposed upon it by any law, dispose of wool 
at prices which will permit such wool to be 
sold in competition with —s _ 





1947 Conservation Program 


"THE Agricultural Appropriation Act 

of 1947 includes $314,000,000 for 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. The amount is about the same 
as that for the past fiscal year, and the 
program in general remains unchanged. 
Counties, however, are allowed more 
leeway in that 10 per cent of the funds 
allowed them may be spent in a con- 
servation practice not in the list ap- 
proved for the state. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
1946 


August 13-14: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendle- 
ton. 

August, 20-21: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, 
Casper. 

September 28: Pocatello (Idaho) Ram 
Sale. 

October 4: Craig (Colorado) Ram 
Sale. 

October 5-12: Pacific International 
Livestock and Wool Show, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

November 16-24: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 22: California Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, San Francisco. 

November 30-December 7: Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chi- 
cago. 


1947 


January 8-10: American National Live- 
stock Convention, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

January 10-18: National Western Stock 
and Wool Show, Denver, Colo. 
January 26-30: National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, and American 
Wool Council Meeting, San Fran- 

cisco, California. 





—A Mary MacLennan P 
On the trail to the Cascades (Washington). 
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New Land Bureau 


’ ipaae Grazing Service passed out of 
existence as a separate government 
bureau on July 16, when the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 3 be- 
came effective and the Grazing Service 
and the General Land Office were con- 
solidated into the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Headquarters of the new 
bureau will be in Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of the Interior Krug has 
named Fred W. Johnson of Wyoming, 
former Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, as acting director, and Joel 
D. Wolfsohn, the former Assistant Com- 
missioner, as acting associate director 
of the new bureau. Clarence L. Fors- 
ling, whose two years as Director of 
Grazing were highlighted chiefly by a 
fight for increased grazing fees, has 
been made a special assistant to Secre- 
tary Krug and is now reviewing the In- 
terior Department’s activities in the Rio 
Grande Basin, including parts of Tex- 
as, New Mexico and Colorado, to “pro- 
vide a basis for the development and 
execution of a more unified and integ- 
rated program.” 


Rex L, Nicholson has been appointed 
special assistant by Secretary Krug to 
reorganize the administration of the 
grazing lands. Working out of the Salt 
Lake office of the Grazing Service, he 
will study the dissatisfaction of the 
stockmen and members of Congress 
over present policies and recommend 
changes to Secretary Krug. A native 
of Texas where his family has been en- 
gaged in the cattle business for many 
years, Mr. Nicholson was assistant fed- 
eral works administrator from 1940 to 
1944 and reorganized the war construc- 
tion program for that agency in the 
western states. He also is a stockman 
himself, having a ranch in southeastern 
Colorado. 


J. H. Leech, Chief of Lands of the 
Grazing Service, is directing the work 
of the grazing office in Salt Lake City, 
whose personnel has been cut from 
forty to eight in carrying out the man- 
date of Congress that the total number 
of employees be cut from 275 to 100. 
As stated in the July Wool Grower, 
the advisory board setup and as many 
field workers as possible are being 
maintained, but consolidation of dis- 
tricts and their supervision has been 
made necessary. 

The. official release (July 17) of the 
Department of the Interior on the re- 
organization states: 
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Under President Truman’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3, effective July 17, 1946, the 
administration of approximately 400 million 
acres of public land in the West will now be 
brought into one unit and will result in bet- 
ter and more efficient service to the pub- 
lic, Secretary Krug said today. 


“Compelling reasons for 
tion,” the Secretary added, “were revealed 
by a post-war survey of procedures. It 
showed that practically every application 
for use of public land within a grazing dis- 
trict had to undergo a cross-reference be- 
tween the General Land Office and the 
Grazing Service to establish the advisability 
of the proposed land use.” 


The merger of the oldest and one of the 
youngest Interior agencies fits in with Sec- 
retary Krug’s intention, expressed in his 
inaugural address as Secretary, to make 
the Department of the Interior a “single go- 
ing concern.” 

Operations of the new bureau ultimately 
will be conducted along regional lines in ac- 
cordance with Secretary Krug’s announced 
policy for administration of Departmental 
affairs so as to insure the maximum service 
on the spot in the public interest. However, 
pending complete reorganization of the field 
offices of the two agencies, persons inter- 
ested in public land matters should deal un- 
til further notice with the same offices of 
either the Grazing Service or the General 
Land Office as before. 


“Essential services rendered by these 
bureaus will be combined to eliminate un- 
economical and time-wasting duplications,” 
Secretary Krug explained, “but the extent 
of public cooperation in the furtherance of 
national conservation will not be lessened in 
the slightest degree. The present system 
of maintaining advisory boards composed 
of stockmen and other public-spirited citi- 
zens in grazing districts will be continued 
under the consolidation.” 

The reorganization plan also involves the 
transfer of jurisdiction of mineral lands 
formerly under the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to be administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management. In this 
transfer the Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey will assume responsibilities as super- 
visor of production on these lands similar 
to those now exercised in connection with 
the public lands. 


The President’s program made possible 
the logical regrouping of work in the two 
federal agencies most concerned with the 
administration of literally thousands of 
laws relating to the public lands in the 
United States. 

The new Bureau of Land Management 
will exercise a large measure of primary 
responsibility in the administration of the 
public land laws, both within and outside 
of grazing districts, a function formerly 
performed by the General Land Office, 
which was established in 1812 in the Treas- 
ury and later set up as a bureau with the 
creation of the Department of the Interior 
in 1849. 


Its duties range from the original survey 
and identification of the land to provisions 
for its acquisition or use in the develop- 
ment of mineral resources, homesteading, 
the disposal of lands through grants to 
states, the establishment of town sites, the 
granting of rights-of-way, the adjudication 
of applications from the standpoint of law 
and conservation policy, and many other 
duties placed upon it by the numerous pub- 
lic land statutes affecting more than 400 
million acres of public domain as wel! as 
other areas of land. 


At the present time, the administration 


the consolida- 


of these statutes by the General Land Of- 
fice is performed through a central office: 
headed by a commissioner and sistant 
commissioner, three branches—Planning, 
Use and Protection; Adjudication, and Ad- 
ministrative—and 14 divisions in Washing- 
ton. The organization also includes 25 dis- 
trict land offices located in 18 western 
states and Alaska; a Cadastral Engineering 
Service with five regional offices and 19 
Public Survey Offices; a Branch of Field 
Examination with five regional offices; a 
Range Development Service with three reg- 
ional offices, an Alaska Fire Control Serv- 
ice with five regional offices, and an Ore- 
gon and California Revested Lands Admin- 
istration with five district offices. 


The Grazing Service, set up to administer 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, adjudicates 
applications, classifies land and issues’ per- 
mits for the grazing of livestock on. the 
range in grazing districts and provides for 
the conservation of natural forage and wat- 
er resources through the execution of a 
comprehensive range improvement program. 
Headed by a director and an assistant ‘di- 
rector, this organization, before the reor- 
ganization plan, contained four ' main 
branches of Range Improvement, Range 
Management, Lands, and Operations with 
nine regional offices and an administrator 
known as a District Grazier in each of the 
60 grazing districts in the West and South- 
west. In 1945, the Service was called upon 
to administer a total of more than.145 mil- 
lion acres of land. 





Rainfall and Grass 
Cover 


PS and downs of rainfall may cause a. 
corresponding rise and fall of as 
much as 50 per cent in native grass and 
other vegetation cover from year..to 
year, Robert Lang, Wyoming experi- 
mental station agronomist, reported re- 
cently. 


' 


Almost twice the vegetation present 
in dry years may be found during some 
wet years, Lang said, in a summary of 
an eight-year study of native range in 
eastern Wyoming. The study dealt with 
increases or decreases in vegetation in 
relation to variations in rainfall. 


Density of vegetation on a typical 
short grass sod, he said, was under 6 
per cent during a season with approxi- 
mately 8.75 inches of rainfall. During 
a wetter season, when rainfall amount- 
ed to over 13 inches, the vegetative den- 
sity—the amount of ground covered by 
vegetation—increased to over 13 per 
cent. 


On a mixed grass vegetative type, the 
density of forbs, shrubs, and grasses was 
approximately 6 per cent during an ex- 
ceedingly dry season, according to 
Lang. In a wet year, the density of the 
vegetation increased to almost 10 per 
cent. 











The Grazing Land Problem: 


What s The Solution? 


Every question has its right answer. 
Some times it takes a lot of construc- 
tive thinking to find it. To start a line 
of such thinking on the public domain 
grazing problem, the views of two 
prominent stockmen are printed here: 
President G. N. Winder of the National 
Wool Growers Association and Dan 
Hughes of Montrose, Colorado. 


Statement by G. N. Winder 


IRST, le, it be understood that the 

views expressed herein are my own 
personal views and in nowise are in- 
tended as an official expression of the 
Association. 


It is time the entire public land ques- 
tion was thoroughly investigated and 
examined by the stockmen who use 
these lands. There have been intro- 
duced in Congress lately several bills 
having to do with the disposal of cer- 
tain of the public lands. 


Senator Robertson of Wyoming has 
introduced a bill which would turn the 
title of the public land which comes un- 
der the Taylor Act over to the various 
states with the provision that the title 
to some of it may pass on to private 
ownership, although most of the land 
would be administered by some state 
agency of the state which accepted the 
grant, I do not believe this bill goes 
far enough toward getting the land in- 
to private ownership, nor does it safe- 
guard sufficiently the rights of the pres- 
ent users after the land is granted to 
the states. It seems to me that such a 
law would only further confuse the 
already complicated land pattern and 
administration. Under this law, a state 
is not required to take the land and we 
could have the situation where the 
Grazing Service and General Land Of- 
fice would still be in the picture and in 
addition several state land agencies ad- 
ded to further complicate things. 

Congressman Barrett of Wyoming 
also has a bill in Congress which pro- 
vides for the sale to the present lessees 
of the land under Section 15 of the Tay- 
lor Act in Wyoming. The money de- 
rived from such sales would go to the 
University of Wyoming. My only 
criticism of Mr. Barrett’s bill is that it 
is confined to Section 15 lands and to 
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the State of Wyoming. It is a step in 
the right direction, however, and if it 
should pass, then it would be possible 
later to expand it to cover other public 
lands all over the West. 

The fact that these two bills have 
been introduced is evidence that some 
people recognize it is an appropriate 
time to begin to get the government 
lands into private ownership, which 
was done in the states farther east and 
which was anticipated at the time the 
Taylor Act was passed. 

It is my thought that now we should 
pass a law providing for the final dis- 
position of all federal lands that are 
used chiefly for grazing purposes. I 
should like to see included all Taylor 
Act lands, all lands purchased by the 
Federal Government under the Land 
Utilization Act and now administered 
by the Soil Conservation Service, all 
lands now in forest reserves which are 
not multiple-use lands or are not im- 
portant for the preservation of our 
timber supply or water supply, and al- 
so lands purchased or withdrawn dur- 
ing the war for bombing ranges, etc. 


1 suggest that a commission be set 
up to make a survey of all federally 
owned lands and to segregate all the 
land which is used or could be used 
chiefly for grazing purposes, and 
work out a plan to sell these lands to 
the present users at a reasonable price 
on a long-term amortized plan with a 
very small interest rate. In order to 
protect the present users, it would be 
necessary to give them the preference 
in the purchase of this land, but on the 
other hand, to insure that eventually 
all the land would get into private 
ownership, the preference should have 
a time limit of, say, five or ten years. 


In most places the pattern is already 
laid out and there would be very little 
readjusting necessary actually to trans- 
fer the title in the lands to the users 
best qualified to operate these lands. 
If the lands are put into private owner- 
ship they will be in the hands of those 
who are best qualified to care for them 
and to make the best use of them. 

I know that some objections will be 
raised by some stockmen to private 
ownership on the grounds that earning 


charge and taxes would be too expen- 
sive for the use obtained, but I want to 
point out that there is a concerted move 
on now to increase materially the fees 
charged for the permits to use the 
lands, and if the Grazing Service con- 
tinues in existence and continues to ex- 
pand as it has in the past and the fees 
increased to keep pace with the growth 
of the bureau, then the fees charged 
will be as great or greater than interest 
charges and taxes would be on the land, 
and we still would have no security as 
to continued use. 

The administration of federal lands 
under the Taylor Act was a necessary 
step in the process of final disposition 
of these lands. Before the passage of 
the Taylor Act we had vast areas of 
unregulated lands and before any final 
disposition of the lands could be made 
it was necessary to bring them under 
control and to work out a pattern of 
coordinated land use. Now that the 
pattern has been laid out, I think the 
livestock industry is ready for the next 
step toward final disposition, which is 
private ownership, not state ownership. 

Another objection will be that we 
need the Federal Government to con- 
tinue to make improvements on the 
land. I firmly believe that the indi- 
vidual stockman is more capable of 
making the necessary improvements on 
the land and can do it more efficiently 
than can any government bureau. 
After all we cannot expect to get some- 
thing for nothing, and we do not: we 
pay in some manner for everything the 
government does, and usually it costs 
several times more than it otherwise 
would. 


I believe that the makers of the Tay- 
lor Act contemplated some such final 
step. The Taylor Act by its title seems 
to be an interim measure “‘to stop in- 
jury to the public land, by preventing 
overgrazing and soil deterioration, to 
provide for their orderly use, improve- 
ment and development, to stabilize 
the livestock industry, etc., pending 
the final disposition of such lands.” It 
seems to me that now the time has 
come that very serious consideration 
be given to the final disposition of 
these lands. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Watering sheep (Owen O’Fallon’s) at a developed spring on fall range in Upper Gunnison Valley (Ouray Grazing District, Colorado). 
—Grazing Service Photo 


A joint meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association has been 
called for August 16 and 17 at Salt 
Lake to discuss the federal land ques- 
tion. Of course, the matter of fees will 
come in for thorough discussion, but 
the problem is much broader than that. 
The time has come when the stockmen 
must get together and work out a long- 
time land program or else we will iust 
have to step aside and have a program 
worked out for us by the government. 
I believe that we are capable of outlin- 
ing a workable and sensible program, 
and I am confident that if our plan 
shows merit, the new Secretary of the 
Interior will support us in it. 


We intend to hold an open meeting 
on August 16, so that anyone interested 
can express his views, and on the 17th 
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we will hold an executive meeting and 
attempt to coordinate the ideas and 
thinking expressed the day before. 


Inasmuch as the appropriation for 
the Grazing Service has been fixed un- 
til next June 30th and the permits 
issued for the coming grazing season, 
there seems to be no urgent need for 
an immediate adjustment of fees; the 
logical thing to do seems to be to set 
up a working committee from the two 
National Associations to work out a 
program to present to the conventions 
next January. I believe it will take 
that long for a committee to work out 
a plan and if we have one ready by 
then, it will give us ample time to get 
it into operation before the end of the 
fiscal year. 


I sincerely hope that anyone who 
has some concrete suggestions to make 
regarding the public lands will come 
to the Salt Lake meeting and express 
himself. 


Statement 
by Dan Hughes 


This expression by Mr. Hughes of 
Montrose, Colorado, was made in a 
letter to Mr. A. D. Brownfield, immedi- 
ate past president of the American 
National Livestock Association, on 
July 13, 1946. 

I am beginning to believe we missed 
the real purpose and intent of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. What constitutes 
more or less of a preamble states, 
“Grazing Districts will be adminis- 
tered to conserve-and regulate the pub- 
lic grazing lands, to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon them, 
and in aid thereof to promote the prop- 
er use of the privately controlled lands 
and waters dependent upon those pub- 
lic grazing lands.” 

I have come to the belief that this 
general statement, if properly followed 


im 








out, is all that the livestock interests 
could ask short of private ownership. 

On this basic principle, it is quite 
possible that Secretary Ickes was cor- 
rect in his theories and statements. Ap- 
parently what he had in mind was that 
the Grazing Service should constitute 
a skeleton organization; that grazing 
rights should be adjudicated on the bas- 
is of that principle. Once adjudication 
was made, the operator should be al- 
lowed to control his own operations 
subject to the administration’s right 
“to conserve and regulate public graz- 
ing lands.” 

Under the present budget allowed 
by Congress we have a golden oppor- 
tunity to follow along with the above 
ideas; that is, take full authority on 
the allotments made to us, ask nothing 
of the government officials, treat the 
land very much on the basis that we 
were to have permanent control there- 
of. "My own idea is we should grasp 
this opportunity and try and stabilize 
the whole situation on the present plan. 

This whole theory is opposed to the 
proposition that we need government 
agents at our elbow toc tell us to do this 
and not to do that at all times. Between 
all of the agencies set up to tell the ag- 
ricultural interests what to do and what 
not to do, we are fast ceasing to be in- 
dividuals. The administration has acted 
upon the theory that agriculture, in- 
cluding livestock, cannot survive unless 
there is a mass of bureaucrats sitting 
on our doorstep and telling us what to 
do. The theory is we are not able to 
manage our own private lands, and cer- 
tainly not to be entrusted with manage- 
ment of public lands. 


The greatest good for the greatest 
number comes through the highest pro- 
duction. Our standard of living is de- 
pendent entirely upon our standard of 
production. This is no more than say- 
ing, if we are going to eat pork chops 
some one must raise hogs. It is true, 
excess production will not benefit but 
it will still give lots of goods to the 
masses. I am a firm believer in the 
old saying, “three generations from 
shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve.” I cannot 
get excited over the thought that un- 
controlled production will bring bank- 
ruptcy to a few. 

The capitalistic system, or private 
ownership and management, has been 
the system under which production is 
the greatest. I know of no instance 
where the politicians were able to man- 
age business so as to obtain greater pro- 
duction than the businessman, farmer 
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or livestockman, I do not know where 
the theory arose that the politician 
could do a better job than the private 
individual in a particular industry. I 
believe it is false. 

The public domain program should 
be approached from the angle, how can 
the land be utilized consistent with 
proper conservation to obtain the great- 
est production. The answer to this is 
as little governmental control as pos- 
sible and to let us as individuals pro- 
duce even if it “busts” us. Therefore, 
I say, let us seek to have government 
agents cut down to the point where 
they simply inspect the area from time 
to time to see that operations are not 
causing permanent injury to whatever 
growth covers the land. 

I do not believe that any amendment 
to the Taylor Grazing Act is necessary 
to follow along with this principle .... 
and believe the Taylor Grazing Act ad- 
ministered on the principles above 
would be beneficial. 

I am afraid we will get nowhere in 


‘an effort to apply the above principles 


to the forests. There are too many oth- 





er agencies interested in the forest 
areas and we had better leave the graz- 
ing setups as they now are. 

I do not believe the Taylor Grazing 
Act needs amendment to allow us free- 
dom of operation. I do believe it needs 
amendment in connection with the fee 
situation which I will take up a little 
later. 

Personally I am perfectly willing to 
go on the basis of private ownership and 
take my chances with any one else. 
This, however, is not the attitude of 
most of the users through this area. 
They are under the impression the fi- 
nancial burden would be too great. 
This attitude is the direct result of the 
paternalistic policies of our Federal 
Government for the last sixteen years. 
If the paternalistic theory is carried out 
further all of us will be afraid to exer- 
cise our own judgment and act as in- 
dividuals. 

If we can hold the Grazing Service 
on the basis that it now is with some 
seventy-five employees, and keep other 
governmental agencies out of our hair, 

(Continued on page 50) 








Livestock and Big Game on National Forests 


By E. S. Haskell, Special Investigator 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee, on Public 
Lands 


[NX the various public hearings before 

the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, the livestock 
users of the national forests have shown 
much concern because of the progres- 
sive reductions in grazing permits that 
have been made in recent years. At 
some of these hearings it has been dis- 
closed, too, that over this same period 
there has been a very considerable in- 
crease in the numbers of big game ani- 
mals on the forest lands. 


Spokesmen for the livestock indus- 
try have asked the Senate subcommit- 
tee to obtain from the Forest Service 
data which will permit a comparison 
of these two opposing trends. The com- 
plete data have come to the subcom- 
mittee too late to be included in the 
transcripts of the recent hearings. They 
will be inserted in the reports of later 
hearings. Perhaps, however, it may be 
helpful to present now a summary of 
these figures, together with some addi- 
tional computations. 


‘In table 1 there are shown the num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, deer and elk using 





US. Forest Service Photo 


Close-up photo of an Idaho whitetail deer. 
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Days Of Old 


By Richard Wormwood 


Chapter 3 


‘TED was coming down hill as fast as 

he could navigate through the sage- 
brush, his own dog right at his heels, 
thinking that somebody’s ranch dog had 
got into the herd and was raising Cain 
with the sheep. When he saw Butch 
he stopped short and yelled a loud, 
“Whoa, there, whoa!” To my surprise, 
Butch stopped and let Ted walk up to 
him. 

I ran up as fast as I could, for I didn’t 
want Butch to get a beating for doing 
something I had told him to do; but Ted 
seemed to be in no notion of beating the 
dog. He had his hands on him now, 
opened the dog’s mouth and looked at 
his teeth. 

“An Australian, by Jove,” he was 
muttering to himself. “Only a year old. 
An Australian shepherd, sure as I 
live.” 

He turned to me. “Whose dog is 
this?” he demanded. “How did he get 
here?” 

Somehow, I got the impression that 
an Australian shepherd must be some- 
thing very extra in sheep dogs, though 
I'd never heard the name before. As 
far as I knew they didn’t even have 
dogs in Australia. 

“He’s mine,” I told Ted. 
bought him.” 

Ted was rumpling the dog’s neck, 
and the dog seemed to like it. “Is he 
trained?” he then asked. 

I hardly knew what to say, and 
didn’t.want to depreciate Butch’s stock. 
“I think he’s trained the Australian 
way,” I stabbed in the dark. 

Ted didn’t seem to hear. He was all 
wrapped up in Butch. “I'll put him 
with Pete tomorrow,” he was saying, 
“in a week from now he’ll be as good 
as the best.” 

Butch seemed to have fallen under 
the spell af Ted’s voice and hands; he 
hardly paid any attention to me, 
especially when the collie, Pete, came 
out of hiding to see what was going on, 
and the three dogs smelled each other 
thoroughly. 

Butch stayed right with Ted, and 
I went back after the pack outfit, took 
it across the creek and up to where we 
pitched camp for the night. It was 
dark by the time the yearlings had 


“IT just 
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come across and on up to camp, and 
we had a late supper. 


That was my first night in a sheep 
camp, out of doors, by a fire, all the 
same as working with horses. The talk 
differed, though, and here I heard for 
the first time the names of men great 
in the sheep and wool industry, and 
something of the ranges where they 
operated. Shorty, who had been herd- 
ing sheep for a good many years, and 
in different parts of the West, told of 
herding on horseback up in Montana, 
and of having camp wagons fixed up 
almost like a house, with a stove in- 
side, a cupboard, and a spring bed. 


The yearlings wouldn’t bed down, 
however, and we were up most of the 
night holding them on the bedground. 
They wanted to go back the way they 
had come—a trait of character they 
never lost on the entire trip. Given a 
chance, they’d trail right back, and it 
was surprising, the time they could 
make, 


It took us three days to trail around 


. the two Willow Creeks north of Pay- 








landed. Mac was in good humor, for 
the count had come out right—we 
hadn’t lost a yearling on the way, and 
we had traveled close to a hundred 
miles, the way we had to go to miss 
settlements and ranches. 

Here Mac gave us instructions about 
the trail ahead. We were entering 
range that was claimed by Bob Noble, 
at the time the largest sheep operator 
in America, running about two hun- 
dred thousand head. We were to keep 
a close lookout to prevent possible mix- 
ups; and when we got into the Jordan 
River country around De Lamar and 
Silver City, we were to watch out for 
miners’ ditches. There was a law 
against sheep crossing a miner’s ditch 
and filling it with dirt and gravel; but 
it was never evoked. As a rule the 
miner and the trespassing herder had 
it out right then and there, with the 
herder always to blame. The year be- 
fore, a herder was’shot and killed over 
a ditch dispute, and the miner that shot 
him got away with a plea of self de- 
fense. 

The three of us, Ted, Shorty and I, 
decided that we would keep a very 
close watch on the yearlings, and make 
sure that they crossed no miner’s ditch. 
Mac rode back to his other herds with 
the promise that he’d catch up with us 
again in a couple of weeks. 


It’s surprising how far a_ sheared 


Chara AB Khaone na PP 
/ 


The man still had his finger on the trigger 


ette, and another three days to get to 
a ferry a short distance above Caldwell, 
on the Snake River. The river was 
high and muddy, but the grass on both 
banks was good. We rested a day here, 
waiting for Mac to come up, by agree- 
ment. 

The ferry only held about two hun- 
dred head, and it was a long day’s work 
to get the herd across, with me holding 
them on the other side as fast as they 


yearling can travel in a day. In a few 
days we were over at De Lamar, and 
crossed the Jordan River a few miles 
above town. This was all mining coun- 
try, and we held the yearlings close to- 
gether and pushed them as fast as we 
could. We managed to keep out of 
ditches, and soon were over on the 
Boulder River slope, which was open, 
with lots of feed and easy herding. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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1432 TOP QUALITY RAMS CONSIGNED 
TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 20 and 21, 1946 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


“QUALITY” is concentrated at the National Ram Sale. To the 1946 re- 


currence of this event, the 3lst to be conducted by the National Wool 


Growers Association, some 80 outstanding breeders of the United States 


and Canada are bringing the best of their season's offerings for sale at 


auction to discriminating sheep breeders and commercial operators. 


A good ram has always 
been a good investment. 
Now it is an imperative 
one: with reduced sheep 
numbers, maximum pro- 
duction of quality lambs 
and wool is essential to 


assure a profit margin. 








PROGRAM OF SALE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 


9:30 a.m. Rambouillets 
1:00 p.m. Hampshires 


WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 21 
9:30 a.m. Suffolks and 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
1:00 p.m Columbias, Cor- 
riedales, Panamas, and 
Whitefaced Crossbreds 


STUD, REGISTERED 
AND RANGE RAMS 








The consignors with their 
entries are shown on the 
following pages. Included 
are names that have be- 
come synonymous with 
“quality”: also some new 
ones whose entries have 
been inspected by compe- 
tent judges and deemed 
worthy of admission to the 
National. 





Under the Management of National Wool Growers Association 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Catalogs Now Available 
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MOST ALL RAMS LOOK GOOD IN THE WOOL...... 
ARE YOU DISAPPOINTED WHEN THE WOOL COMES OFF? 





—WOOL— 


° a ° ry 

The above are Stud Rams shorn at thirteen months of age. A car of these fine studs was shipped to the Jim 
Espy ranches at Ft. Davis and the Steve Stumberg ranch at Sanderson, Texas. Note the rugged makeup of 
these rams: Heavy bone, legs well out on the corners for good body conformation, beautiful heads, smooth bodies 
shearing a fine long staple wool. 


YOU WILL LIKE MADSEN RAMS IN THE WOOL 
YOU WILL NOT BE DISAPPOINTED WHEN THE WOOL COMES OFF 
STUD RAMS, RANGE RAMS, BREEDING EWES FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 


Contact us regarding the Sale or Lease of 500 young registered breeding ewes for September delivery. 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


W. C. OLSEN, Mgr. MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Ram Sale Is Solicited 


RAMBOUILLETS 


“The Big Smooth Kind” 


Your Inspection of 
My Entries in the National RAMBOUILLETS OF QUALITY 


gee US ca 





2 stud rams 
1 pen of 5 reg. rams 
2 pens of 10 range rams 


LINCOLN - RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS One of our Studs for the National 


2 pens of 10 range rams ; OUR ENTRIES IN THIS YEAR'S 
Also, have a few shorn yearling Ram- > NATIONAL RAM SALE ARE THE 
bouillet Rams for sale at the Ranch. BEST WE'VE EVER HAD. 

We appreciate your consideration 


VOYLE BAGLEY GEO. L. BEAL & SONS 


AURORA, UTAH | EPHRAIM, UTAH 
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|| National Ram Sale Consignments 
252 RAMBOUILLETS Single Studs oe — 
iiteiek Wane Howland & Sons, Charles 
Single Studs “Rams Rams Cambridge, Idaho .................... 5 
CONSIGNORS Hubbard & Son, C. M. 
Junction City, Oregon ............ 3. 
Bagley, Voyle Hubbard, Walter P. 
Amore, Utah ............:........-.. 2 5 20 Junction City, Oregon .......... 3 
Beal & Sons, George L. MacCarthy & Son, D. P. 
Ephraim, Utah ........................ 3 bY 15 Salem, Oregon. .....................-.- 5 
Beal, John H. Matthews Brothers 
Coder City, Utah ...................... 5 15 NE, III, ss nciusslllecsttataintsicinetainns 2 5 
Branch Agricultural College Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
Cedar City, Utah .................... 2 5 Anaconda, Montana ................ 5 65 
Christensen & Sons, F. R. Reed, George A. 
Ephraim, Utah ...... ere 5 15 Burley, Idaho .........................-.- 1 5 
Christensen, S. E. Rhoades, A. Foster 
Bentem, Uteh ......................... 1 5 10 Hanna, Utah 5 
Hansen, Dwight Rock & Son, P. J. 
Cammeten, Utah ..................... 1 = 5 Drumheller, Alta., Canada .... 5 
Hansen, Wynn S. Stephen, F. L. and R. W. 
Collinston, Utah ...................... 3 5 10 Twin Falls, Idaho .................... 1 5 20 
Jorgenson & Son, George A. Turner, Willard 
Beneeim, Utek ........................ 1 5 20 Nampa, Idaho .......................-.. 5 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, John K. Utah State Agricultural College 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah .................. 3 5 20 i tL 2 
: Nielson Sheep Company Winkle & Sons, L. A. 
Ephraim, Utah ........... pebiines 3 5 15 a TY Saiignisecitintbinenccieioninns 1 10 
- Sargent, D. L. Wootton & Jasperson 
Comer City, Uteh .._.............. 5 Thayne, Wyoming .................... 5 
Sparks, Hume — —. s=_— 
SD a ee 3 5 5 30 85 225 
Utah State Agricultural College 
- BG SITIO onan nsscninicesesatvownsen 2 10 
“4 — — —_—— 409 SUFFOLKS 
27 65 160 
Allred & Son, C. 
.340 HAMPSHIRES Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 5 
Barnard, Bruce M. 
Beatty, R. B. Dolores, Colorado .................-.- 20 
Twin Falls, Idaho .................... 5 Bonida Farms 
Blastock, Robert Idaho Falls, Idaho .................... 1 5 
NS ee 5) 70 Burton, Thomas B. 
Briggs, Frank A. Cambridge, Idaho .................... 1 5 20 
Cedaredge, Colorado .............. 2 5 10 Clarindale Stock Farm 
Broadmead Farms Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada . 2 5 
Ametty, Oregon .......-.cc0eeccas.-<.- 2 5 20 Finch & Sons, H. L. 
Burton, Thomas B. Soda Springs, Idaho ................ 5 
Cambridge, Idaho .................... 1 5 20 Fox, Floyd T. 
Carlsen, C. N. Silverton, Oregon .................... 3 10 15 
I 2 5 Greif, Carl A. 
Colorado A.&M. College Uniontown, Washington ........ 5 
Ft. Collins, Colorado .............. 2 Hess, Tracy W. 
Elkington Brothers Farmington, Utah .................. 5 20 
‘ Idaho Falls, Idaho ....__........... 5 Howland & Sons, Charles 
Finch fa L. in ‘ : Cambridge, Idaho ............... 3 5 10 
a Springs, Idaho .............. 
Hogg & Sons, R. W. ee ee Oregon 3 
Salem, Oregon _........0........... 2 5 — ssl she . 
(Continued on page 20) 
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HAMPSHIRES 


RAMS OF OUTSTANDING QUALITY. 
DEVELOPMENT AND BREEDING 


All ewe foundation purchased 
from Mt. Haggin Livestock Com- 
pany and mated to outstanding 
stud rams purchased from the 
finest flocks available, or to se- 
lect individuals of our own 
breeding. 


D. P. MacCARTHY & SON 


Rte. 3, Box 833, SALEM, OREGON 

















HAMPSHIRES 


To the 1946 National Ram Sale 


I am consigning 


2 YEARLING STUD RAMS 


1 PEN OF 5 YEARLING REGIS- 
TERED RAMS 


The stud rams, as lambs, placed first 
and second in the Eastern Idaho 
State Fair last fall. 


All of the rams are sired by a 
Matthews Bros. ram. 


CN. CARLSEN 


OVID, IDAHO 
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SUFFOLKS and HAMPSHIRES 
“QUALITY” 


The quality of our flocks is told by the 
record: 


Our Suffolk ram lamb tied with the Finch Imported 


ram for high place in last year’s National Ram Sale: 
$1,000.00. 


Our yearling Suffolk ram in the same sale was 
second high for the breed: $750.00. 


Our yearling Suffolk ram sold for the highest price 
($625.00) in the California Sale this year. 


Our Hampshires also have stood up well in compe- 

tition. 

Our Rams for the National Ram Sale this year are 
fully as good as last. 


CHAS. HOWLAND & SONS 


Walnut Grove Stock Farm 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 











HAMPSHIRES 


For Top Lamb Profits 





SEE OUR RAMS AT 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


a ile 


R. W. HOGG & SONS 


Salem, Oregon 
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_  SUFFOLKS - 


Foundation stock and Sires 
Imported from ENGLAND 





have some good quality 


RAMS at National Ram Sale. 


RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 


at all times 


Ww 


DAVE M. WADDELL 


AMITY, OREGON 





OFFERING— 


at The NATIONAL... 


Two Stud Rams sired by Brantham 
Ally, an Imported English ram. 


Registered Rams and Range Rams. 
Bred to meet your requirements. 


See us at the National. 
R. E. WINN & SON NeEPHL UTAH 











Stisted 





Foundation Stock of 


REGISTERED SUFFOLKS 


Flock was founded from: 
Newton B (imp.) (A1370 E) Suffolk, Eng. 


69 (imp.) (A1210 E) Suffolk, Eng. 


Oakley D (imp.) (A1335 E) Suffolk, Eng. 
Monewden 62 (imp.) (Al215 E) Suffolk, 


Eng. 


Have production records from this stock, undis- 
puted and undefeated, in form of lamb sale rec- 


ords. 


C. ALLRED & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 


See our consignment at the National 


August, 1946 




















BONIDA FARM 
SUFFOLKS 


1946 SALE OFFERINGS 


1 Yearling Stud and a Pen of Five at Idaho 
State Ram Sale, Filer, August 7. 


— 


Yearling Stud and a Pen of Five at the 
National, North Salt Lake, Utah, August 
20 and 21. 


Stud Lamb and Ewes at the Idaho Pure- 
bred Sheep Sale, Idaho Falls (date not 
yet announced.) 


— 


Bonida Improver, twice champion at East- 
ern Idaho State Fair and a winner at the 
Utah State Fair, is the sire of this season's 
offerings. The dams include a number of 


prize winners at both the above fairs. 


F.. i 
B. D. MURDOCH ano rats. mano 














National Ram Sale Consignments 


(Continued from page 17) : 
Single Studs Registered Range 


Rams Rams 
Kelsey & Turner 

SS Se an 2 10 10 
Laidlaw & Brockie 

Muldoon, Idaho .......................- > 50 
Malmgren, E. C. 

ON RIOD 52 ica 2 5 
Nielsen & Sons, S. P. 

5 cee 3 5 10 
O'Neil, W. S. 

Denfield, Ontario, Canada .... 2 5 20 


Piggot, Douglas 
McMurdo, Golden, B.C. Can. 1 
Predmore, L. J. 


I TEND av newesctecnenscctciinns 5 10 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada .... 5 
Shipley, William B. 

Salt Lake City, Utah .............. 5 
Stewart, A. C., and Talbot, H. E. 
} Abbotsford, B.C., Can ............ 5 
Suffolkdale Meadows 

Ilderton, Ontario, Canada ...... 2 5 20 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho ...................-.--- 2 10 
Vaughn, Howard 

Dixon, California .................... 3 
Waddell, Dave M. 
) Amity, Oregon ..................0..--- 5 15 
Wonkier, Farrell T. 

ee 2 10 10 
White, Ernest and Thain 

Kalispell, Montana .................. 5 
Winn, R. E. 

Week, Wie .........tii-4s— 2 5 10 

39 130 240 


110 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Blastock, Robert 
arer, WONG. ..:..... cise = 45 
Burton, Thomas B. 


Cambridge, Idaho .................. 20 
Finch & Sons, H. L. 

Soda Springs, Idaho ................ 45 

110 
91 COLUMBIAS 

Bradford, Mark 

Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 1 5 
Brown, Stanley S. 

eee | 5 
Denecke, W. A. 

Bozeman, Montana ................ 10 
Hanson, Mark B. 

Spanish Fork, Utah ................ 1 5 10 
Johnson, Eugene A. 

Helena, Montana ............... ain 5 
Pine Tree Ranch 

Savageton, Wyoming ............ 10 
20 





Single Studs Registered Range 


Rams Rams 
Thomas, Pete 
Mislead. Idaho. ..................-..-.:... 1 5 10 
Utah State Agricultural College 
[Po ao) es Le 
White, Ernest and Thain 
Kalispell, Montana... 3 5 
Young, Cy 
St. Anthony, Idaho ............. 1 5 
Young, Les 
St. Anthony, Idaho ............ ae 5 
11 15 65 
25 CORRIEDALES 
Elkington Brothers 
Idaho Falls, Idaho .................... 2 10 
-Matthews, J. W. 
Buriey, idaho ............................ 1 5 
Utah State Agricultural College 
BN, TI anes isciecisactemeesnncede 2 
Young, Cy 
St. Anthony, Idaho _............. 5 
5 10 10 
5 COTSWOLDS 
Rhoades, A. Foster 
rane ey ee 5 
100 PANAMAS 
Bell, Tom 
Rupert, Biebe .......................... 15 
Laidlaw & Brockie 
Muldoon, Idaho ........................ 50 
Meuleman & Sons, Harry 
ee 5 
Sargent, D. L. 
Comer Cite, Week ................... 15 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idalio’ =............,......... 15 
100 
70 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Christensen & Sons, F. R. 
Ephraim, Vieh —............. 10 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
Anaconda, Montana ............... 60 
70 
30 LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Bagley, Voyle 
Re: TO in 20 
Hansen, Wynn S. 
Collinston, Utah -.......000000000..... 10 
Pm : 30 
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WHITES’ 
COLUMBIAS 


We have the oldest 
privately owned flock 
of recorded Columbias. 










Note to Jim Wilson: Notice 
the big lock formation all 
over the body of this ewe. 
Her ram lamb has the same; 
so has his sire. 


WATCH FOR OUR COLUMBIA AND SUFFOLK ENTRIES IN 
THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


WHITES’ SUFFOLKS ARE TOPS FOR TYPE 


$i abt 


ve st 


ERNEST WHITE 5 + THAIN WHITE 
KALISPELL, MONTANA DAYTON, MONTANA 











CORRIEDALES || M/ MEENA 
200 YEARLING RAMS : COLUMBIAS 


Many of them sired by the $2025 Imported E-2. are winning favor throughout 
highest selling ram in America last year: a few the West 
by that good Imported D-274. 


3RD LARGEST FLOCK OF REGISTERED 
150 GOOD REGISTERED EWES COLUMBIAS IN MONTANA 


" , ‘ “Old Tom,” top stud in this flock, is the sire of the 
With f lambs at side . 
ae ee ee ee Reserve Champion Ram, Champion Ram Lamb, 


and Champion Ewe Lamb at the National Sale in 
HAMPSHIHES Minot, N. D., in 1944. 


He is also the Great Grandsire of the Grand 
20 YEARLING RAMS Champion Ram of the Minot Sale in 1945. 


Some Stud prospects among them For Information, Write 


MT. HELENA SHEEP COMPANY 


¢ 0 L 0 q A K C 4 c/o EUGENE A. JOHNSON 


HELENA, MONTANA 

















MALCOLM MONCREIFFE We have 5 Reg. Columbia Yearlings in the Na- 
, : ti le, in Salt Lake City, Utah, A t 
Big Horn, Wyoming — Ram Sale, in Salt Lake City ugus' 
August, 1946 21 











UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
LOGAN, UTAH 
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UILLET, COLUMBIA, CORRIEDALE & HAMPS 
Rams will be offered at the National Ram Sale 
FALL REGISTRATION OF STUDENTS SEPTEMBER 26 


: nA vi 
es “Snr +) 


RAMBO 











HDAKRMEAU RAMBOUILLETS 


ROMNEYS 


FROM RECENTLY IMPORTED 
NEW ZEALAND RAMS 


All Oakmead Sheep Are Graded by 
Competent Judges and Registered by 


AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OAKMEAD FARM—Route 2 
NEWBERG, OREGON—Phone 34-F3 














od 











American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 





COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 


LAMB PRODUCTION 
We have the largest herd of registered Col- 
haa me sheep in Colorado, headed by the 


Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 


~ qualities are a notable feature. 
ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use Qf the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production vaiue 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 


SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1946 Rams San Angelo. Texas 
President Vice-President 
Cc. W. DORNEY Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 


San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo. Texas 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 














early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz-, 











Colorado Grewers 
Elect 
Ralph Reeve 


VER 300 delegates gathered at the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel in Denver for 
the 19th annual convention of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association on July 
22, 23 and 24. Ralph Reeve, Craig, 
Colorado, was elected president and 
was commended for his services to the 
association during the past months. 
Tribute was also paid to J. S. Hofmann, 
Montrose, former president, for his 
loyalty and service to both the National 
and Colorado associations. 

One particularly outstanding feature 
of the convention was the array of 
prominent people in attendance. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
was ably represented by its President, 
G. N. Winder. He gave an up-to-the- 
minute account of the wool legislation, 
discussed work of the National Lamb 
Industry Committee and also spoke on 
grazing matters. Two vice presidents 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion also attended the convention as vis- 
itors and added to the interest of the 
sessions with informal discussions of 
present trends affecting the industry. 
They were Sylvan Pauly, Montana, and 
Harry Devereaux, South Dakota. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Stapleton, Mayor 
of Denver, was on hand to welcome the 
delegates and Clair Hotchkiss, a former 
president of the Colorado Association, 
ably responded to the Mayor’s welcome. 
Other speakers at the first day’s ses- 
sions were Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver, 
and Mrs. Eugene O’Connor, Nathrop, 
who told of the work of both the state 
and national women’s auxiliaries; Hon. 
John C. Vivian, Governor of Colorado; 
Fred L. Taylor, C.B.&Q. Railroad, 
Omaha; E. N. Wentworth, Armour & 
Company, Chicago; Earle G. Reed, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha; and 
Elmer J. Wagner, Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association. 

L. M. Pexton, President, Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company, was one 
of the interesting speakers at the sec- 
ond day’s sessions. He discussed the 
demand and outlook for feeder lambs, 
revival of the O.P.A., and other timely 
topics of particular importance to the 
sheep industry. Pexton also added 
much to the enjoyment of the conven- 
tion banquet where he jovially presided 
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as toastmaster. Other speakers at the 
second day’s sessions were W. R. Chap- 
line, Forest Service, Washington, D.C.; 
Roy M. Green, President, Colorado 
State College; and C. N. Feast, Colora- 


- do Fish and Game Commission. Walter 


Netsch, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
discussed the lamb marketing outlook 
and E. E. Marsh of the National Wool 
Growers Association reviewed 1946 Na- 
tional Association affairs and their im- 
portance, 

In addition to Reeve, others chosen 
by the nominating committee and 
unanimously elected were E. P. Haz- 
ard, first vice president and Channing 
Sweet, second vice president. Much of 
the “behind-the-scenes” work neces- 
sary for a successful convention can be 
attributed to “Red” Allen and Bill 
Clough of Rifle. 


Resolutions adopted include: 


Wool Marketing 


1, Recommendation for passage of O’Ma- 
honey Wool Bill. 

2. Opposition to any reduction in existing 
tariffs on imported wools or manufactured 
goods. 

38. Request for reduced freight rates on 
domestic wool. 

4, Approval of regulations on wool im- 
ports in order to facilitate consumption of 
domestic wool stockpile, 


5. Request for continued expansion of 
core testing work by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, agricultural colleges and 
other impartial agencies. 

6. Request for immediate publication of 
all research work done by the Wool Divis- 
ion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, on 
core testing for shrinkage of wools, and 
request that standard core testing proced- 
ures be specified immediately by the Wool 
Division in order that core test methods 
can be made available to all; also that agri- 
cultural colleges and impartial laboratories 
meeting required specifications be allowed 
to make standard core tests when requested 
by growers. 


7. Appreciation expressed to Colorado 
Agricultural College Extension Service and 
State Board of Agriculture for establish- 
ment of their sheep and wool improvement 
program and recommendation for its con- 
tinuance. 

8. Endorsement of American Wool Coun- 
cil work and request that Colorado growers 
give continued support to the organization. 

9. Expression of appreciation for work of 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Colorado Associa- 
tion and also to President, Executive Com- 
mittee and representatives of the National 
Wool Growers Association for their efforts 
in behalf of the industry. 


Lamb Marketing 


1. Expression of thanks to markets co- 
operating in collecting 75 cents per car on 
sheep and lambs for advertising and pro- 
motional purposes. Recommendation that 
practice be instituted at all central markets 
and request that packers collect a like 
amount on any direct shipments. 


2. Expression of appreciation for work of 


the National Livestock and Meat Board, 
American Meat Institute, and National 
Lamb Industry Committee. 

8. Recommendation that National Lamb 
Industry Committee institute a lamb pro- 
motion program as soon as practicable. 

4. Request that Forest Service reinstate 
October closing dates to relieve congested 
flow of lambs to market during September. 

5. Opposition to reinstatement of price 
controls on lamb and mutton. 


Forest } 

1, Request that Forest Service immediate- 
ly print all regulations, for use of livestock 
industry, and further request that such 
rules not be changed until after consultation 
with livestock permittees. 

2. Recommendation that cuts for range 
protection be made only after every other 
means of securing range protection have 
been explored. 

8. Request that Forest Service inform in- 
dividual permittees as to condition of each 
individual allotment at the end of each graz- 
ing season. 

4. Request that cuts in time on forest per- 
mits should only be made after consultation 
with permittees and when cut is restored, 
benefit should be restored to the original 
permittee. 

5. Opposition to reductions in permitted 
numbers on transfer. 


Predatory Animals 


1, Request that Colorado legislature ap- 
propriate $50,000 for the next biennium, to 
be used by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to aid predatory animal control and aug- 
ment the inadequate mill levy fund. 

















MT. HAGGIN HAMPSHIRE 
RANGE RAISED RAMS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 


COLUMBIA RAMS AND COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 





ANACONDA, MONTANA 








MT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 
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2. Recommendation that State Game and 
Fish Commission take proper action to con- 
trol bear population. 

3. Commendation of Fish and Wildlife 
Service for development of thallium poison 
in predator control and recommendation 
that its use be extended where feasible. 

4. Opposition to any legislation seeking 
to outlaw cyanide guns and poison for pred- 
ators and rodent control. 

5. Commendation to Colorado Game and 
Fish Commission for contributions to preda- 
tory animal control and recommendation 
that Commission spend $100,000 in the next 
biennium in cooperation with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for predator control. 


Taylor Grazing 
1. Recommendation that Grazing Service 
be continued and in Colorado upon the basis 


of one man to a district with a minimum of 
clerical help. “Where allocation of lands 
has been substantially completed, as in the 
case of Colorado, the only responsibility of 
Grazing Service, is to administer the prop- 
er use of lands from a conservation stand- 
point. The present personnel of Colorado 
is ample for that purpose.’ 

2. Recommendation that grazing lands be 
used for production of livestock and prac- 
tices of withdrawal by executive order of 
large areas for parks, monuments and other 
recreational areas be stopped. Recom- 
mendation, also, that wherever grazing has 
been discontinued upon such lands, it be 
reinstated. 

3. Recommendation for appointment of 
committee to look after the interest of live- 
stock operators in connection with the bills 
now or hereafter introduced in Congress to 
permit public lands to be sold, committee 





LAMBS 





FOR BIGGER LAMB CROPS 





For Higher Selling Feeder Lambs 
pon SARGERAS ones 





Corn Belt Feeders prefer blackfaced lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams because of their gaining qualities and mutton tendencies. 


FOR QUICK MATURING HEAVIER WEIGHTS IN YOUR FEEDER 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


They are prepotent and sure breeders 


Make your flock more profitable in 1947 by using top quality 
e Hampshire rams for grading up purposes on your flock in 1946. 


HAMPSHIRE—THE MUTTON BREED SUPREME 
The leader today and tomorrow 


For history and more information concerning the breed write 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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also to work toward formation of a sound 
policy which will permit all public grazing 
lands to pass into individual ownership with- 
out unduly disturbing going livestock oper- 
ations. 


Ram Sale 


1. Recommendation that a.ram sale be 
held in 1947, during September or October, 
sponsored by Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation in conjunction with various breed 
associations. Recommendation also made 
that work on sale start immediately so that 
breeders can be informed of requirements 
not later than January 1, 1947. 

General Resolutions 


1. Commendation of local associations 
throughout the state for fine record in col- 
lection of dues, particularly those showing 
marked increases during past year. 

2. Recommendation that Secretary of 
Colorado Wool Growers Association be in- 
structed to extend an invitation to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to move 
its offices to Denver because Denver is the 
largest sheep market in the world and is 
the center of the sheep population of the 
western states. 

8. Recommendation for establishment of 
a permanent advisory council, set up 
through state legislation, for purpose of 
checking big game numbers carefully 
against available ranges and their condition 
prior to hunting season in Colorado and 
agree on numbers of big game to be killed 
in various parts of Colorado, in order to 
protect Colorado ranges against depletion, 
to protect big game, all livestock interests 
and taxes within the state. 

E.E.M. 


Pacific International 


HE Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition will be revived this fall 
after a hibernation of four years, T. B. 
Wilcox, Jr., president, has announced. 
The revitalized show, scheduled for 
October 5 through 12 at Portland, Ore- 
gon, will be under the management of 
Walter Holt, who replaces the late O. 
M. Plummer, identified with the ex- 
position since its inception. 

This year’s stock show will be the 
36th since its founding in 1910. During 
that period, it has gained world wide 
recognition and fame, according to Mr. 
Wilcox. The exposition is housed in 
one of the world’s largest structures, a 
show building which covers 11 acres, 
all under one roof, and in 1945, the offi- 
cial count of the attendance was 127,394. 

Exhibits of livestock and agricultur- 
al and industrial products have been 
sent to Portland from as far east as the 
Atlantic Coast, and over 40 per cent of 
the states in the nation are represented 
at each exposition, 

“Primarily educational in nature, the 
Pacific International is excelled by no 
other means in its ability to get agri- 
cultural information before both farm- 
ing people and the general public,” Wil- 
cox stated. 
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Arizona's 
60th Convention 


Bo Lockett, genial president of the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association, 
will again guide that organization 
through another year. He was re-elect- 
ed at the 60th annual convention at 
Flagstaff, July 9. 

The fact that the association has re- 
mained strong and active after 60 years 
of activity speaks well for its manage- 
ment as well as its service to the indus- 
try. 

Mr. Lockett addressed the conven- 
tion, and as in past years, emphasized 
the importance of and expressed ap- 
preciation for the work which the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association is do- 
ing in protecting and promoting the 
sheep industry of the United States. 

Secretary Embach reviewed the 
work of the Arizona Association during 
the past year and his report spoke well 
for his efficient management. Mr. Em- 
bach is well qualified to handle the sec- 
retarial duties of the association, being 
thoroughly familiar with both state and 
national sheep growers’ affairs, and al- 
so being a former general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 

Charles E. Blaine, traffic manager 
for the association, spoke on the im- 
portance of shipping instructions and 
also gave the status of Ex Parte 148 in 
which the railroads have been granted 
an increase of 3 per cent on livestock 
and agricultural products and a 6 per 
cent general freight rate increase on 
other commodities, pending final set- 
tlement of the railroad’s request for a 
25 per cent general increase in freight 
rates. 

Edwin E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, spoke on wool legislation and oth- 
er important activities of the National 
Association for the past year and ex- 
pressed appreciation for Arizona’s sup- 
port of the National’s work. 

Other speakers were O. C. Williams, 
State Land Commissioner; D. C. O’Neil, 
Chairman of the State Tax Commis- 
sion; Dr. William J. Pistor, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, University of Ari- 
zona; and Paul Etchepare, Swift and 
Company, Chicago. 

Over 500 people gathered at the 
Lockett ranch near Flagstaff during the 
evening to enjoy a delicious barbecue. 
To round out the festivities a dance 
was held in the El Monte Hotel. 


August, 1946 


In addition to President Lockett and 
Secretary Embach, other officers elect- 
ed for the coming year are: 

Kenneth P. Pickrell, Phoenix; W. A. 
Ryan, Phoenix; M. P. Espil, Glendale, 
as vice presidents; Robert J. Pouquette, 
Wickenburg; Ysidor Otondo, Glen- 
dale; Fred S: Porter, Phoenix; Paul H. 
Verslius, Phoenix, Miguel Echeverria, 
Seligman, as directors. Dan Morgan 
of Gilbert, and Jose Antonio Mande- 
rola of Glendale, are hold-over mem- 
bers of the Board. 

The principal resolutions adopted by 
the convention dealt with grazing land 


problems. The association went on 
record as favoring the return of public 
domain lands in Arizona to the State 
of Arizona, and its concern over the 
delay of the Department of the Interior 
in acting upon applications for consoli- 
dation of private and state range hold- 
ings by the exchange of private and 
state holdings for federal acreage, as 
provided for in the Taylor Act, was 
expressed in a resolution petitioning 
the Secretary of the Interior to investi- 
gate the matter immediately. 

Special recognition of services ren- 
dered was made by resolution to E. M. 
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BREED CHARACTERS 


Hoselawn Flock: 
of Hampshires 


THREE OUTSTANDING STUDS FROM OUR 
FLOCK ARE OFFERED AT 


The National Ram Sale 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 
AUGUST 20 and 21 


Your Inspection Is Invited 


UC. M. Hubbard & Son 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 

















IMPORTED SUFFOLKS... 


Our imported Suffolks, the pick of the best lambs in 
England, arrived at the ranch April 16th. You will like 
their size and quality! Having imported the first Suf- 
folks into the U. S. (for the University of Idaho, August. 
1919) we have always appreciated this great breed. 


FINCH HAMPSHIRES... 


Consistently at the top for thirty years 


We will have several choice lots of Suffolk-Hamp Cross 
Bred Yearlings for the National Ram Sale. 


H. L. FINCH & SONS, SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 











I am entering a select lot of 


HAMPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS 
and 


SUFFOLK -HAMPSHIRES 


in the 1946 National Ram Sale 


It will be the best selection I have 





ever offered there 
Your inspection is solicited 


T. B. BURTON CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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Mercer, District Agent of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, for his cooperation in 
the control of predatory animals; Dr. 
Paul S. Burgess, Director, and Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Pistor, Animal Pathologist of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, for their research 
study and control efforts in the preven- 
tion of death losses in sheep on Arizona 
pasture lands. 





Treating Sheep For 


Internal Parasites 


The following facts regarding in- 
ternal parasite problems were recently 
discussed by Dr. F. N. Carlson at oa 
series of South Dakota sheep growers’ 
meetings. Dr. Carlson is a South Do- 
kota field veterinarian, working under 
the supervision of the South Dakota 
State College and South Dakota Live- 
stock Sanitary Board, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. 


Advisability of Treatment 


HERE is no point in treating flocks of 
sheep for internal parasites unless 
the parasites are present in consider- 
able numbers in the flock. Before 
sheep are treated, it is well to determine 
either by egg count or post-mortem 
examination, whether or not parasites 
are present in sufficient numbers to 
warrant treatment. It is also important 
to determine the specie of parasite. 

If in the fall it is determined that a 
band of breeding ewes is carrying a 
sufficient number of parasites to war- 
rant treatment, they should be dosed 
before the bucking season and placed 
on clean range. In the event it is de- 
termined that a flock is parasitized, it 
is necessary that every sheep in the 
flock be treated. The ewes should be 
examined again in the spring, perhaps 
thirty days before lambing, and if car- 
rying sufficient parasites to warrant 
further treatment, they should be treat- 
ed at that time. 

No further treatment should be re- 
quired, if the ewes cart be kept on 
fresh range; that is, moved to new range 
every seven to ten days, and kept away 
from the first area at least four weeks 
or as long as possible. If this program 
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is followed, the lambs should be rea- 
sonably free of parasites in the fall. 


The important point is to make cer- 
tain the cause of the difficulty as there 
is no point in treating sheep for para- 
sites unless they actually have them in 
considerable numbers. 


importance of Range Rotation 


Range rotation has proved to be the 
best and most practical method of con- 
trolling parasites. The more often the 
animals are moved, letting the range 
rest, the better for both the animal and 
the range. During seasons of plentiful 
moisture, grass grows faster and the 
tendency is to keep the animals on a 
part of the range too long, because the 
feed is there. 


Proper Treatment 


Sometimes the operator is very lim- 
ited as to range area, and under certain 
conditions, beneficial results may be ob- 
tained by having a phenothiazine and 
salt-mixture before the flock at all 
times. The proper mixture is one part 
phenothiazine and nine parts salt. 


This mixture does not kill a great 
number of mature parasites. It is ben- 
eficial, because the phenothiazine pass- 
es out with the droppings and as the 
egg hatches, the larvae then feeds on 
the droppings, consuming enough 
phenothiazine to destroy it, thereby 
preventing infestation of the range. 


For this method to be successful, it 
is necessary that a sheep consume at 
least one-half gram of phenothiazine 
per day. This converts into approx- 
imately one-half ounce of phenothia- 
zine (in the mixture) for each sheep 
every thirty days. Each sheep has to 
consume five ounces of the nine-part 
salt and. one-part phenothiazine mix- 
ture every thirty days and must con- 
sume a little every day; otherwise, the 
eggs that are passed in the droppings 
are not destroyed and the range be- 
comes contaminated. 

Internal parasites most damaging to 
South Dakota sheep are the stomach 
worm, the bankrupt worm, and the 
tapeworm. Others are the wire worm, 
and occasionally the whip worm is 
found. 


Proper Nutrition 


Experiments have proved that nu- 
trition is an important factor in the sur- 
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vival of larvae as well as ability to car- 
ry the worm load. It has been proved 
that the higher the plane of nutrition 
the less chance there is for survival of 
larvae; in other words, the better an 
animal is fed, the higher its resistance. 


Fatty Degeneration of Tissue 


It has been demonstrated that once 
a lamb becomes parasitized to the ex- 
tent that it is noticeable, damage that 
cannot be repaired has been done to 
various organs of the body. 


This damage is usually a fatty degen- 
eration of tissue and may occur in one 
or more of the organs in the body. 
When this has occurred, the particular 
organ involved will never again be as 
efficient as it should be; therefore, the 
animal will not be as thrifty as it 
should be after the parasites are re- 
moved. 


In dealing with: internal parasites, 
this should be kept in mind and a sys- 
tem developed that works toward pre- 
venting the lambs from reaching this 
stage. 





top Hampshire. 


young ages. 





At THE NATIONAL... 
WE ARE SELLING... 


A TOP YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAM 


His sire is by a Mt. Haggin ram shown by them at 
Treasure Island, and out of one of our good ewes. 
His grandsire, on his dam’s side, is the famous Bullet. 


ALSO TWO OTHER YEARLING RAMS 


Both sired by Sun Valley Archduke, sire of last year’s 


In SUFFOLKS: 


Two yearling studs by Yeldham Templar, and a 
ram lamb by Kirton Squire, a Stuart Paul-bred ram. 


We are also offering for sale at the ranch 100 HEAD 
OF OUR CHOICE SUFFOLK BREEDING EWES, 
due to sale of one of our larger leased ranches. Also 
some GOOD REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE EWES of 


WALTER P. 


JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 
Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 


HUBBARD 
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ROCKVILLE 


RAM SALE 


We have more like them 








Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


P. J. Rock & Son 


SUFFOLKS AND HAMPSHIRES 


One of Canada’s Good Flocks 
SEE OUR RAMS AT THE NATIONAL 














SEE MY CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL 


AUGUST 20 and 21, 1946 


w 
FLOYD T. FOX 


SILVERTON, OREGON 








Just arrived, Englefield Pioneer, to be one of our flock 


headers. Bred by H. A. Benyon, prominent English breeder, 
this ram is held by many good judges to be the best im- 


ported ram ever to come West. 





Broadmead Farms’ 
Consignment of 


HAMPSHIRES 


to the National Ram Sale is by far the best 
we have ever sold. They have size, breed- 
ing, conformation, and are in condition to 
give real service. They will produce the kind 
of lambs sheep breeders want. 


BROADMEAD FARMS 


Amity, Oregon 
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Lead Arsenate 
Effective Tapeworm 
Treatment 


In addition to the report made by 
Dr. F. N. Carlson of the South Dakota 
State College before the series of 
sheepmen’s meetings held in South Do- 
kota in the early part of June, the Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration, 
U.S.D.A. issued a release on June 4 
covering the use of lead arsenate in 
treating tapeworms in lambs. Part of 
the release follows: 


In tests conducted in South Dakota 
to find a satisfactory treatment for diar- 
rhea, or scouring, in lambs, investiga- 
tors of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the South Dakota 
State College (R. T. Habermann and F 
N. Carlson, respectively) traced the 
cause of scouring in late summer to the 
common sheep tapeworm and found 
that a 1 gram dose of lead arsenate in 
No. 13 gelatin capsule would remove in- 
festations of this parasite without in- 
juring the lambs. They report the treat- 
ment is applicable elsewhere in the 
Northern Plains for lambs similarly af- 
fected. The study was made in re- 
sponse to requests for assistance from 
sheep growers of the state, some of 
whom had suffered heavy losses be- 
cause of the scouring condition of their 
animals. The South Dakota Livestock 
Sanitary Board and the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association co- 
operated in the investigation. ... . 

Although announcing the findings 
for the information of interested per- 
sons, Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials suggest that until the value of 
the treatment is more fully established 
by further tests, sheep raisers should 
apply it first to only a few animals at a 
time, preferably under veterinary su- 
pervision. 





RAMS RAMS RAMS 
THE BEST OF THE SEASON’S 
OFFERINGS 
AT THE 


31ST NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


AUGUST 20 and 21, 1946 


Under the Managemen? of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


The National Wool Grower 
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A Quiet 
Wool 
Market 


PACATIONS, the taking of inven- 

tories, and O.P.A. confusion led to 
a quiet month in wool trading. The 
fight going on in Washington over legis- 
lation proposed for stabilizing the wool 
industry (see page 5) did not, of 
course, affect the immediate market, 
although it was a major point of inter- 
est for the whole industry. 

Domestic wool is reported as moving 
into consumption at about the rate of 
20 million pounds a month. From No- 
vember 27, 1945, when prices were re- 
duced, through July 20, 1946, a total of 
156,007,023 pounds was sold. To July 
19 appraisals of the 1946 clip totaled 
144,964,967 pounds as against 159,522,- 
199 pounds up to a similar date in 
1945, which is indicative that the cur- 
rent clip is about 20 million pounds 
smaller than last year’s. 


Export of U. S. Wools Hinted 


But dull though the market was, the 
month was not without significant news. 
Rumor was started about a plan to sell 
some of the C.C.C. wools abroad, prin- 
cipally to Japan and Germany, but 
probably some also to Italy. Payment 
for the wool will be taken, so the word 
goes, in manufactured goods which will 
be sold abroad. There is no official con- 
firmation of this yet. 


Plan for Disposal ef British Surplus 


Another important item was the an- 
nouncement of the United Kingdom 
Dominion Wool Disposal Ltd. of its plan 
to dispose of accumulated wool sur- 
pluses owned by the British Govern- 
ment (about 3,100,000,000 pounds) at 
auctions along with the current clips of 
Dominion wools, commencing Septem- 
ber 2 at Sydney, Australia, and con- 
tinuing there and at designated points 
in New Zealand and South Africa un- 
til the middle of December. Offerings 
for the series will total 696,000 bales or 
about 208,800,000 million pounds of 
wool, according to some reports. 

In addition to attempting to dispose 
of its stockpile in line with demand, 
UK.-Dominion Wool Disposal Ltd. 
aims to achieve stability by setting up 
a reserve price at which it will be pre- 
pared to buy in the wool offered in the 
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auctions by individual growers. The 
reserve price, which it will maintain 
during the 1946-47 season “in the ab- 
sence of circumstances at present quite 
unforeseen,” will average 18.15 Au- 
stralian pence per pound. This price, 
less a 5 per cent administrative fee, will 
give the grower an average net of 17.24 
pence, which is 1.79 pence higher than 
the flat rate of the 1945-46 season. 
Growers are being urged to offer their 
wool at the auctions instead of selling 
at home so that some kind of stability 
may be maintained. 

Undoubtedly a very serious responsi- 


bility rests upon the- U.K.-Dominion 
Wool Disposal Ltd., for it controls the 
world’s wool market in the way it feeds 
its surplus into the trade. General 
manager of the firm is Mr. F. S. Arthur 
of New Zealand. 


Good Demand 


Good prices are expected to prevail 
at the Australian auctions, for the de- 
mand is good. Statements made during 
the war that there would be large re- 
quirements in wool clothing to be met 
after the war are being verified. Euro- 





USE 
SUFFOLK RAMS 


For PROFIT! 


Suffolk rams are excellent for crossbreeding . 
Greater weight for age 

More pounds market toppers 

Open face—no wool blindness 

Small heads—less trouble at lambing 
Alert—active—hardy—better rustlers 

Feeders and packers like Suffolk lambs 


For list of breeders write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, Moscow, Idaho 
“Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records” : 








pean demand is a decidedly bullish fac- 
tor in the wool market today. Russia 
recently was reported in South Ameri- 





DUAL- 
PURPOSE 






ADAPTABLE TO 
ALL CONDITIONS 


Corriedale Sheep are increasing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds. 
That's because they're the perfect 
dual-purpose breed for farm and 
range. They fill the wool sack and 
fatten the bank balance. 





Hardy - Heavy Shearing 

Premium Fleeced - Prolific 

- Mature Early - Long- SEND 
lived . Excellent Carcass FOR 

+ Easy Keeping - Thick Bifmyauag 
Loined . Money Makers. 






AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Fredric S. Hultz, S 


O7 Sheridan St 


can markets and willing to pay 20 per 
cent more than our dealers feel they 
can pay and turn a profit. Some do- 
mestic dealers are also said to be sell- 
ing part of their Cape and South 
American wool holdings abroad at 
markups of 10 to 17 per cent. 


That Australia is to use an increasing 
amount of her own raw wool in manu- 
facture is indicated by the proposed 
establishment of a chain of 30 mills by 
Australian, British and Indian interests 
in an endeavor to obtain some of the 
prewar Japanese textile trade. 


Shearlings a Market Factor 


Of interest domestically is the rising 
demand for shearling pelts by firms who 
process them for use in making mou- 
ton coats. During the time the O.P.A. 
was non-existent, they paid as much as 
$3 a pelt on which the ceiling had been 
$2.15. This demand, combined with the 
fact that pulleries are not operating at 
present, is reducing the supply of 
pulled wool to an insufficient point. 
However, there is also an increasing 
call for pickled skins, prices for which 
rose during the non-O.P.A. period from 





the ceiling of $7.37 to $12 and $13 a 
dozen, and the compétition may tend 
to keep the supply of pulled wool up. 





SUNNY CREEK 
SUFFOLKS 


SEE OUR OFFERING AT THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
August 20 and 21 


In addition we will have for sale, car- 
load lots of 


Reg. Ram Lambs 
Reg. Yearling Ewes 
Reg. Ewe Lambs 


W. S. O'NEIL & SON 


DENFIELD, ONT..CANADA 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'‘N. 





Middleville, Mich. 














Sipfolha. 


BEFORE BUYING YOUR RAMS 


Come in and examine my entries 


at 


THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Plenty of 


BONE SIZE 


QUALITY 


STUD RAMS 
REGISTERED RAMS 
RANGE RAMS 


FARRELL T. WANKIER, 


LEVAN. UTAH 


og (OLDE NEY Wy Wy 


T. L. PATRICK, 








SUFFOLKS 


Our entries in the 1946 National Ram 
Sale, North Salt Lake, Utah, August 
20 and 21, are of the same high 
quality offered in previous sales. 


They merit your inspection 


ww 


Iiderton, Ont., 
Canada 
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improved Preparation of 
Domestic Wools 


During all these months while for- 
eign wools have gobbled up the do- 
mestic market to the tune of around 90 
per cent, trade papers have frequently 
said one reason for this was the better 
preparation of foreign wools in com- 
parison with domestics which makes 
them more attractive to manufacturers, 
especially in time of labor shortages. In 
an effort to end this criticism of do- 
mestic wool, the Department of Agri- 
culture is sponsoring a project at the 
Texas A. and M. College on the 
practicability of skirting domestic 
wools. Some 500,000 pounds of C.C.C. 
wool will be used in the experiment. 
The price at which the skirted wools 
sell on the market will be compared 
with that received for similar wools put 
up in the ordinary way to see if it will 
pay the domestic grower to go to the 
expense of preparing his wool for mar- 
ket more in the Australian manner. 
The experiment, it is said, will also in- 
clude the baling of wool as a transpor- 
tation expense saver. 





Auxiliary News 


HE Auxiliary to the Ashley Wool 

Growers at Vernal met with Mrs. 

C. W. Showalter for the last meeting of 

the season. Most of our members are 

off to the higher ranges with their hus- 

bands and the sheep. The meetings 
will be resumed in October. 


Under the capable committee com- 
posed of Mrs. D. R. Seeley, Mrs. Edgar 
C. Jones and Mrs. Orion Jones, a 
two-day’ meat-cookery demonstration 
was put on in the kitchen of the high 
school. With the help of our local 
home demonstration agent, Mrs. Nel- 
da Fackrell, and Miss Elna Miller, ex- 
tension nutritionist from the State Ag- 
ricultural College at Logan, a very com- 
mendable program was given. 


Miss Miller, having the wheat emer- 
gency program in mind, prepared reci- 
pes using substitutes in the dressings, 
such as roast lamb breast stuffed with 
mushroom rice dressing, corn dress- 
ings, and dumplings. The cheaper cuts 


of lamb were used in this demonstra- 
tion. 


These recipes, along with a lot of oth- 
ers, were printed in a special leaflet 
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which Miss Miller had made for this 
demonstration. Additional copies of 
this leaflet can probably be obtained 
from Miss Elna Miller by contacting 
her at the Agricultural College or 
through your local Extension Service. 
Ask for “Lamb Cuts and Cookery” by 
Elna Miller. 

The first day this demonstration was 


given to 55 high school girls. A film 
from the National Meat Board was 
shown prior to the demonstration. The 
next afternoon the same program was 
given to fifty ladies of an adult leader- 
ship group. Some of the meat dishes 
were prepared beforehand so the ladies 
had a chance to taste the finished prod- 
uct, 
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-~BREEDERS' DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CoO. 
Helena, Montana 
PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COTSWOLDS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 


BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


LINCOLNS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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UNION PACIFIC 








(2) The Tank Car 


(1) The Hopper Car 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


si _ 


Transportation 
Tailored to 


Your INDUSTRY 


To most effectively meet une needs of American Industry, 




































Union Pacific provides a fleet of freight cars specifically : 
designed to transport all types of materials and merchandise. - 





















Sturdily constructed and efficient in mechanical oper- 
ation are the various types of freight cars pictured on 
this page. This safe, dependable rolling stock is a 
vital factor in providing transportation for the com- 
merce of the nation. 





Of special interest to the Wool Industry are the live- 

stock car and box cars, Figs. 4 and 6, used for the Be 

shipment of sheep and of wool products. . oe 
The trained knowledge and experienced skill of thousands 
of Union Pacific employees keep shipments rolling on 
schedule over the time-saving Strategic Middle Route, unit- 
ing the East with the West Coast. Experienced traffic “i 
specialists, from coast-to-coast, are ready to assist you. Let 
them help you with your next shipment. 





For fast, dependable service .. . 

be Specific - 

tan Sa = * of. ™ 
we 4 Union Pacific 





Union Pacific will, upon request, 
* gladly furnish industrial or mer- 
cantile concerns with information 
regarding available sites having 
trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle aule 
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Acme Photo 
Battling two enemies—the weather and the Germans, these members of the 102nd Infantry F a 


Division continue stringing wire during a blizzard. First line defense against the weather was 


wool, wool in socks, underwear, gloves, mufflers and uniforms. 


The 
Superiority 


of Wool 


Third Installment of The 
Saga of Wool in War and 
Peace, prepared and dis- 
tributed by the American 
Wool Council, Inc. 


om 








WOOL SAVES 10% OF HUMAN ENERGY 


oe is particularly suitable for making thick fab- 
rics of low density. Such fabrics contain large amounts of 
enmeshed air and accordingly have high resistance to the 
passage of heat. This is so because while dead air may be 
considered a fair nonconductor of heat, it is so easily set in 
motion by convection currents that, unless it is confined in 
very small spaces, it becomes an effective cooling agent. 


“Heat storage in garments is comparable to heat storage 
in the skin. Storage varies in accordance with the bulk and 
density of the cloth. The thicker the garment the wider 
will be the temperature gradient between the atmosphere 
and the individual. Heat storage is therefore greater in a 
thick garment. 


“Fabrics differ substantially in their ability to absorb or 
transmit moisture. It is essential, therefore, especially in 
cold weather, that both sensible and insensible perspiration 
be allowed to evaporate. A dry garment, before it comes 
into hygroscopic equilibrium with the body and atmosphere, 
will absorb insensible perspiration from the body to the ex- 
tent of canceling the normal 10 per cent heat loss from this 
source. 


“Thorough drying of all woolen clothing, especially under- 
wear and socks, increases its efficiency and prevents about 
10 per cent of heat loss in still air. 


“The 10 per cent body heat liberated through insensible 
perspiration can be turned to positive use during short ex- 
posures provided woolen underwear is worn.’’* 


WOOL ACTUALLY PRODUCES HEAT 


“In fact, garments having a lower relative humidity than 
the atmosphere will attempt to absorb moisture, thereby in- 
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creasing their temperature due to heat released by conden- 
sation. This absorption usually occurs within the first or 
second hour. Thus wool garments..... not only serve as 
insulators but as minor heat producers—to as much as 10 
degrees when the relative humidity rises to 50 per cent above 
the original humidity of the garment.”* 


AN ADMIRAL SPEAKS FOR THE RECORD 


“Senator Robertson (Wyoming) at the hearing of the 
United States Senate Committee on Wool Marketing under 
the Chairmanship of Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wy- 


oming: ‘I take it that the Navy considers wool a critical 
material?’ 


“Admiral Carter: ‘Yes, sir.’ 


“Senator Robertson: ‘And would welcome any steps to in- 
crease the production of wool in the United States?’ 

“Admiral Carter: ‘Yes, sir..... To the best of my knowl- 
edge the scientists have not produced anything other than 
wool that will keep them warm in a cold climate.’ ”** 


HOW THE ARMY USES WOOL 


“The way in which wool is used in the present Army com- 
bat uniform is shown in the series of underlayers of clothing: 
first the part wool underwear; then the wool shirt, then the 
high neck sweater, the wool field jacket, and finally the cot- 
ton field jacket. For the legs there is first the underwear, 
then the wool trousers, and finally the cotton field trousers. 
To accommodate himself to changes in rate of activity and 
to changes in temperature, the soldier can remove or add one 
or more of the underlayers, or open or close the vents in his 
4 Scale jacket which control the circulation of air. 


“The superiority of this employment of the wool fiber has 
been adequately demonstrated both in controlled tests and, 
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more important, in actual combat use. What it sums up to 
is that the Army has shown a new way to dress for winter 
in which everything except the outer layer is made of 
wool.” *** 








*“The Hygiene of Clothing,” Lt. Comdr. George W. Mast, U.S.N., 





**Rear Admiral W. J. Carter, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, before the Special Senate Committee to 
Investigate Production, Transportation and Marketing of Wool, 
November 27, 1945. 


***“Military Influences upon Civilian Use of Wool,” Lt. Col. S. J. 
Kennedy, Chief, Textile Section, Research and Development Branch 





and Lt. (j.g.) Howard W. Ennes, Jr., U 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 1943. 


.R., of the Navy’s 


of the Office of the Quartermaster General, before the National 


Association of Wool Manufacturers, November 28, 1945. 
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The war is over but the weather goes on—blizzards are still to be battled even in peacetime. Weatherwise veterans know how well wool protects them. 








Those Old 
Wool Blankets 


R. E. Reardon of Calgary, Alta., Can- 
ada, sent in this story of publicity giv- 
en by the Hudson’s Bay Company store 
of that city on the durability of ‘‘those 
sterling, old all-wool blankets.”” The 
item appeared in the June 29 issue of 
the Calgary Herald. 


HERE were many times in the early 
days of Western Canada when a 
man’s life depended on the strength and 
warmth of his blanket. 
these blankets of former years, a con- 
test has been held by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


In honor of 


store, with prizes being 
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awarded to the owners of blankets with 
the most interesting histories. 

One of the winners was Mrs. Lillian 
E. Graham, who entered a_ blanket 
owned by her father, Rev. George Mc- 
Dougall (an early missionary), which 
was purchased in 1860. The other win- 
ner in this class for the oldest blanket 
was Mrs. Lillian Morrison. The blanket 
she entered was owned by her father, 
Mr. A. P. Patrick, (the first surveyor 
in western Canada), and was purchased 
in 1882. 

Attached to all the blankets were 
their histories. Mr. Patrick’s, for in- 
stance, proved most valuable to him 
when he left Calgary on foot, many 
years ago, in search of a herd of cattle 
which was overdue in arriving. On the 
first night there was a blizzard and by 
morning there was a foot of snow on 
his blanket. 

The prize for the most interesting 
story went to Mrs. Aurelia Calder. The 


story attached to the blanket was writ 
ten as the blanket would tell it. Begin- 
ning its life on the shelves of a Hudson's 
Bay trading post, the blanket was pur- 
chased for a young bride coming west 
It was taken on camping trips, into 
lumber camps, kept warm the newly 
born and was soft to the dying hand 
It survived fires, children and death 
and was “saved from becoming an iron- 
ing board cover by your competition.” 


This blanket was 53 years old and 
confessed to at least one bath a year 
during that time. Still soft, strong and 
warm, the blanket has stood through 
the years. 


Mr. W. H. Jewett, second winner of 
the most interesting story group, says, 
“T wouldn’t trade this old blanket for 
the best blankets in your store today.” 
A part of his life from 1908, the blanket 
also saved him from freezing during 
the storm of 719. 
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during the first week of July compared $16 to $18, although a late top of $21 
Ac- La m a r k et _to 283,000 during the last week of June, was reached in Louisville, Kentucky. 
a indicates the stepped-up marketings Medium and good springers sold from 
2 i a before June 30 in order to secure bene- $14 to $16. At Chicago a load of good 
; e Vv e WwW 4 a rn fit of subsidy payments. Although light and choice shorn yearling wethers with 
wil * @ 6,@ receipts and price control expiration Number 1 pelts sold at $15.85. Good and 
nal Trading Activities were responsible for sharply higher choice shorn slaughter ewes sold on 
prices, returns to growers were altered the markets from $7.50 to $9.75, with 
. ‘ ; very slightly during the week because common grades down to $6.50. Six loads 
> NOTE: According to the A.A.A. of- the higher market returns just about of mostly good 86-pound Idaho feeding 
fice, all applications for payments offset loss of subsidy payments. Most lambs sold on a corn belt market at 
under the Sheep and Lamb Subsidy good and choice spring lambs sold from $16.25. 
Program must be on file within 60 days 
after date of sale. The subsidy pro- Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
gram terminated June 30, 1946, and = 70121 U.S. Inspected 1946 1945 
August 31, 1946, is the last day any = Sjaughter, First Six Months _. 10,401,763 10,656,026 
applications can be filed for subsidy ; 
yments. a TE a iss ec ieeee July 20 July 21 
pe Slaughter at 32 Centers ........ 328,668 350,411 
: Chicago Average Spring Lamb Prices: 
k Ww 
papa nae Wont Snding, suty 6 Good and Choice ....... $ 20.92 $16.30 
tad spite of the automatic termination Medium and Good ..........0................ 18.78 15.25 
of price controls on June 30, salable New York Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
sheep and lamb receipts at the prin- Choice, 30-40 pounds ~...... o.oo eee 35.00-53.00 26.50* 
cipal markets decreased materially dur- Cee, Wr I isin i cick 33.25-48.00 25.00 
ing the first week of July. Of course, Commercial, All Weights ... 30.50-43.00 23.00 
the July 4th holiday contributed some- ae re 
hat to smaller receipts. However, a subsidy payments en une 30, 1946. Ceilings on meat went off June 30, 1946, but 
wlable supply at the lia saeiilediie pees: be ge ga Board of the O.P.A. moves otherwise, they will be set up again on 
(including Ogden) of only 46,000 head *Ceiling prices 
— CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN THE 
— S 4 E F p M E \\ LIVESTOCK AREA OF THE WEST 
— The 30 banks of the First Security System 
5 — serve a pretty husky portion of the live- 
— ‘ecg stock producing area of the West and con- 
“iii —_—_—< THRU —- sequently livestock loans are an important 
pe —! =: and valued part of our business. Complete 
ae —— financial service — expert and interested — 
ae — pert and interes 
er ——_— F R S T S E C U R | Y —- is always available at your nearest First 
sil : ——* Security Bank. 
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COW PALACE 


San Francisco 


NOV. 15-24 








The GRAND NATIONAL is on again! The West's Finest Livestock Show 
is coming back to the World's Finest Livestock Pavilion. 











$7,100.00 PREMIUMS FOR SHEEP GROWERS 
Offered by No. 1A District Agricultural Association 


Classes for breeding sheep, individual fat lambs, range sheep, pens of 
five rams and ewes, carload fat lambs and feeders. 


Sales of individual fat lambs, range sheep and carloads fat lambs and 
feeders. 


TOTAL PREMIUMS 


Livestock Division ...............- $69,450.00 
Horse Show Division .............. 25,000.00 
Rodeo Division ._..................... 11,250.00 

Grand Total ......_...... $105,700.00 








THE GRAND NATIONAL—The nation’s finest blood lines in beef cattle, 





dairy cattle, sheep and swine . . . unequalled opportunities to sell and 
acquire herd sires. foundation { les and feed . . . America’s out- 
standing judges and auctioneers . . . Ist class accommodations. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL—Focal point of one of the nation’s great livestock 
producing regions, in the center of America’s fastest growing population 
area. Get acquainted at the GRAND NATIONAL with the growers and 
breeders in this great potential market area. 

THE GRAND NATIONAL—A Feeder Cattle Show and Sale with $5,800.00 
in premiums . . . a magnificent full-division Horse Show . . . a Rodeo of 
Champions . . . headline Circus Acts . . . all staged in the { COW 
PALACE in glamorous, fun-loving San Francisco. 


ACT AT ONCE! 


Plan now to attend and exhibit at the GRAND NATIONAL 
SAN FRANCISCO—NOVEMBER 15 to 24 inclusive 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND PREMIUM LISTS 
Address Carl L. Garrison. Secretary 


NO. 1A DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL ASS’‘N. 
690 Market Street, Room 615, San Francisco 4, Californi 




















THE WEST’S GREATEST SHOW — DON’T MISS IT! 











Week Ending July 13 


With salable receipts of 138,000 head 
at twelve principal markets and Ogden, 
prices for slaughter lambs soared to the 
highest levels since 1920. They ad- 
vanced from $2 to $4, while slaughter 
ewes went up 50 cents to $1.75. At 
most southern, western and corn belt 
markets good and choice spring lambs 
sold from $18 to $21. A week’s top of 
$23 was reached at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, but it is doubtful if a very great 
volume sold at this price. A sizable 
volume of Idaho spring lambs sold in 
Ogden from $19.50 to $20.50. Medium 
and good spring lambs brought $14 to 
$18 on most markets. Good and choice 
shorn slaughter ewes sold from $8.75 
to $10.75. New crop western feeding 
lambs sold from $17 downward, while 
good and choice yearling breeding ewes 
brought $16.50 to $18 at corn belt mar- 
kets, with two and three-year old breed- 
ing ewes selling at $11.25 to $11.50. 


Week Ending July 20 


At Ogden a new top of $21.60 wa 
reached during the week, for some 
strictly good and choice Idaho spring 
lambs. Other loads sold at $21.40 to 
$21.50. Feeding lambs on that market 
brought $16.50 to $16.75. Ewes reached 
$10.25, with some loads selling at $9.50 
to $10. 


Slaughter spring lambs advanced in 
Denver about $2 during the week. The 
top on that market was $20.50, with 
most good and choice spring lambs 
selling from $18 to $20. Several loads 
of good and choice ewes sold at $9.50 
to $10.50. 


Chicago, like some other markets, 
showed substantial gains until midweek 
when the market broke and leveled off 
almost equal to the previous week. 
Bulk of the good and choice spring 
lambs sold there from $20 to $21.50. 
Old-crop clipped lambs and yearlings 
sold from $14.50 to $17.75. Most good 
and choice loads of shorn slaughter 
ewes sold from $10.50 to $11. 


Spring lambs at Omaha hit a 26- 
year high for that market when they 
reached $21, although the market 
dropped somewhat the latter part of 
the week. Good and choice spring 
lambs sold there from $19.75 to $21. 
Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
sold from $9.75 to $10.75. 
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Week Ending July 27 


The Ogden market dropped from a 
record top of $21.60 the previous week 
to a closing top of $19.90 on spring 
lambs, with the bulk of the good and 
choice Idaho springers selling during 
the week at $19.60 to $19.75. Fleshy 
feeding lambs on that market sold at 
$17.25 to $17.50, with straight feeders 
at $16.50 to $17. Choice shorn ewes 
sold mostly at $8 to $8.25. 

At Denver, however, native spring 
slaughter lambs gained 50 to 75 cents 
during the week, going up to $21. Good 
and choice springers sold largely from 
$20 to $20.50. One load of Colorado 
range lambs brought $20. Common 
kinds sold down to $15. Top choice 
ewes sold at $9, with common and med- 
ium kinds at $5.50 to $7.50. 

In Chicago a top of $20.75 was 
reached during the week, with the bulk 
of the spring lambs at $19 to $20.50. 
While good and choice spring lambs in 
Chicago held fairly steady, other grades 
were fully 50 cents lower. Slaughter 
ewes dropped during the week be- 
tween $1.25 and $1.75 and yearlings 
were 25 to 50 cents off. Good and 
choice shorn slaughter ewes sold in 
Chicago from $8.50 to $9.25. 

At Fort Worth, good spring lambs 
dropped 25 to 50 cents during the 
week, with this grade selling largely 
from $16.50 to $17 and very little choice 
offered. Common and medium spring- 
ers sold from $10 to $14. Cull and com- 
mon kinds brought $6 to $10 and de- 
mand was very narrow for this grade. 
Good slaughter ewes sold from $7.25 
to $7.75. 





Chicago 


SINCE O.P.A. controls were taken off 

livestock and meats at the end of 
June all the markets have experienced 
the most erratic conditions known in 
history. The uncertainty about the 
permanence of free markets kept the 
country guessing and resulted in un- 
even receipts and spectacular ups and 
downs in prices that were unprecedent- 
ed. Cattle reached the highest level on 
record and hogs climbed to a pinnacle 
that was highest since 1919. Lambs 
reached a summit that was only 10 
cents below the high record made in 
April, 1918. Although the lid is ex- 
pected to remain off till August 20, 
there is still considerable uncertainty 
in the air and livestock feeders are won- 
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dering whether to cash in or hold back. 

So far as sheep are concerned the 
supply for July will run out the small- 
est on record for that month. While 
prices soared to a new high, the mar- 
ket for dressed product was more or 
less regulated by the prices of other 
meats. There was not much change 
in the market after the top was well 
established. 


The net result to mid-west feeders 
was not as pronounced as in cattle and 
hogs, for the subsidy direct to farmers 
was lost. At the end of June the best 
lambs sold at $17 compared with a peak 
of $22 in July with a subsidy loss of 
$2.65. The new setup in the market 
had the direct effect of putting the big 
packers back in the saddle, which de- 
veloped more competition locally. Re- 











Soll at 
OGDEN 


Where the buying demand 
from all directions assures 
you of the HIGHEST prices. 


Where you can sell near- 
est to home and be satisfied 
with results. 








Selling Your 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 


GEO. S. (RED) TAYLOR—LOUIS G. (MAC) McLAUGHLIN 


WAGNER, GARRISON & ABBOTT 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Selling Your 
CATTLE 














long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 


CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 
160 cars good cattle pens, good 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 es West of Kansas City 


Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ' 
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Success in Sheep Raising is the culmination of many 
contributing factors. Pedigree...Ample Food...Good Water 
.--Antitoxins... Pasture Control with COLORADO WOLF 
PROOF FENCE to safeguard against crossbreeding and 
against loss from predatory animals. 
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General Ofsces: Denver, C 
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ATTENTION BRANDS 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN MORE SHEEP 
TRAPPERS PER GALLO 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 


‘ys —s SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 
DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Stockyards for 40 years “The Standard Brand of the West” 
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tail butchers are now well supplied with 
meat but the price is high and consum- 
ers are inclined to back away. Lamb 
is scarce and selling over the counter 
on a par with the cost of other meats 
but demand is reported good. 


Most lambs sold during the month at 
$19 to $21, with the bulk late in the 
month at $19 to $20.50. Buyers were 
inclined to make wide discrimination in 
favor of quality and the condition of 
the pelt. A good many plain and med- 
ium lambs sold during the month at 
$15 to $19, but the average cost for the 
period was far above the average in 
any other July, due mainly to the fact 
that most lambs came in well finished. 
The removal of ceiling restrictions has 
been of great benefit to the trade, since 
packers are operating on a free and 
open market. 


Since the first of the year receipts 
show a decrease of 230,000 compared 
with last year at Chicago and almost a 
million at 20 primary markets. The de- 
crease in slaughter in June shows about 
the same reduction. Traders here do 
not anticipate a liberal supply till the 
fall movement begins in September, 
and even then the number is expected 
to be below a five-year average on ac- 
count of the heavy movement of range 
lambs to the coast for slaughter. 


During the month most of the old- 
crop lambs were changed to yearling 
quotations with prices ranging from 
$14 to $18.25. 

Values held at a record level for 
lambs of this class although there was 
some discrimination for excess weights 
and bucks, There was a fairly liberal 
supply of ewes received during the 
month, due mainly to the high scale of 
prices which prompted liquidation, par- 
ticularly from areas where feed was 
scarce and high. Choice light-weight 
ewes sold up to $11, with a liberal per- 
centage at $9.50 to $10.50. Late in the 
month the market subsided 50 to 75 
cents and quality was less attractive. 

A limited number of aged wethers 
sold at $12 to $14 with the yearlings 
mainly at $15 to $16. Shorn bucks were 
hard to move at $6.50 to $7.75. 

No feeder lambs showed up during 
the month but farmers in the territory 
tributary to this market are much in- 
terested in putting in replacements from 
the West. Government figures show 
that fewer lambs have been contracted 
for in the West, but up to the first of 
July official figures show but small de- 
crease in the movement compared with 

last year. Frank E. Moore 
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BRUISES ARE EXPENSIVE 


r IS CUSTOMARY to think 

of Nature as_ being 
cruel, but certainly Nature 
does not favor cruelty in 
the treatment of livestock. 
On the contrary, it metes 
out firm and positive pun- 
ishment. 


Those who mistreat cat- 
tle, sheep or hogs pay a 
heavy price. Unless ani- 
mals are properly fed and 
cared for they fail to reach 
the weight and quality of 
which they are capable, 
and this mistreatment is re- 
flected in low prices and 


ARMOUR and company 


reduced volume. Or if the 
animals while being moved 
about on the farm or in 
transit to market are over- 
crowded, prodded or 
whipped to a point where 
bruises result, their market 
value suffers. Careful cal- 
culations by men who 
study such matters indi- 
cate that cuts and bruises 
inflicted upon livestock an- 
nually represent a loss of 
some 50 million dollars— 
perhaps more. 


Owners of livestock who 
are responsible for cuts 


and bruises may think 
someone else takes the loss 
—but they are largely mis- 
taken. Packers have to 
reflect such losses in the 
prices they offer for live- 
stock, so the producer ul- 
timately pays the bill. 


Nature may be pretty 
tough in applying its “Sur- 
vival of the fittest’ law, 
but it certainly punishes 
cruelty against its living 
creatures. 
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ARE YOU 
ONE 


of the 
Thousands of 
Producers and 
Feeders of 
Who Ship to 


SIOUX CITY 


Where Their 
Livestock Is 
Displayed and 
Sold to Buyers 
From All Over 
The Nation? 
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Back again! 


First Time Since the War 


INTERNATIONAL 


Write to WALTER HOLT, Gen. Manager 
Wilcox Building, Portland, Oregon 


PACIFIC 


LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


will be resumed 


OCcT. 5-12 


1946 
PORTSAND, OREGON 


Liberal cash awards in all 
classes. Premium lists are 
ready. Entries close Sep- 
tember 20. Exhibits: Beef 
and Dairy Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Hogs, Goats, Dogs, 
Poultry and Pet Stock. 
Features: Dairy, Manu- 
facturers’ and Land Pro- 
ducts Shows; National 
ool and Mohair Show; 
Industrial Exhibits; 4-H 
Club Exhibits and Con- 
tests, and Smith-Hughes 
Contests; Combination 
Horse Show and Rodeo. 














NOTICE ANYTHING NEW 
AROUND TH' RANCH ? 











Easy On Your Eyes 
Easy On Your Feet 


Life is brighter when NOCONA 


BOOTS are in the picture. They are 
plenty good looking — made in a variety 
of patterns that afford you an opportu- 
nity to select your exact favorite. And 
they’re made for real foot comfort and 


service. Be SURE you get genuine 
NOCONA BOOTS - made only in 
Nocona, Texas. ‘ 


Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA soors 


ENID JUSTIN 
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Denver 


RECEIPTS in the sheep market at 

Denver for the month of July will 
total approximately 60,700 head, which 
number will compare almost exactly 
with the 60,698 head received for the 
same month last year. For the seven- 
month period receipts will total about 


683,000 head compared to 756,000 for 


the same period of 1945, a decrease of 
about 73,000 head. 


During the first week of July, no rail 
shipments arrived, and due both to the 
holiday and the suspension of subsidy 
payments to growers, receipts dropped 
to the lowest point of the season. Unlike 
other livestock however, the market 
went along on a fairly stable basis fol- 
lowing the termination of O.P.A. price 
controls. Slaughter spring lambs and 
ewes marked an upturn for the week 
of mostly 75 cents. Old-crop lambs and 
yearlings were practically absent. Up 
to $17 was paid for odd head of choice 
native springers, others grading good 
and choice, or mostly good, selling at 
$16 to $16.50. Ewes predominated in 
the run. Good and choice kinds with 
Nos. 1 and 2 pelts, or No. 1 pelts, reached 
$8.25 with odd head up to $8.50. Some 
aged slaughter bucks went for slaughter 
at $6 to $6.75 and feeding lambs were 
practically absent. 


Only 4 loads of Colorados and 1 deck 
of Nebraskas arrived by rail for the sec- 
ond week. However, receipts were 
considerably heavier. Slaughter lambs 
went around $1.25 higher, improved 
quality considered. The extreme top 
of $18 was paid for several sizable lots 
of mostly choice 89- to 96-pound San 
Luis Valley lambs. These shipments 
were the first sizable consignments of 
the year from this section. Good and 
choice native springers ranged from 
$17 to $17.50. Ewes closed around $1 
higher, with good and choice grades 
showing the most advance. One load 
of Colorados carrying full No. 1 pelts 
reached $9.50, and a few comparable 
truck-ins made the same price. Three 
loads of Colorados made $9.25, lightly 
sorted. The bulk of the truck-ins were 
also of good and choice grades and sold 
from $8 to $9.25. 


Receipts for the third week were sub- 
stantially higher, due probably, in part, 
to a rather steady increase in the prices 
of all classes. Slaughter spring lambs 
went mostly $2 higher, with most of 
the advance on the better quality offer- 
ings. Ewes closed largely $1 up. One 











Mr. H. C. Besuden, Winchester, Ky. and his 
yearling rom at the Blue Grass Southdown Show 


Getting to Be 
a Habit 


Take a tip from the nation’s leading live- 
stock showmen. They know that Calf Manna- 
fed livestock frequently take top honors. That's 
why you'll find so many of the champions at 
the big shows . . . and little shows, too 
are developed on this ration. 

What Calf Manna does in developing 
champions, it can do for the feeder interested 
in getting the most from his stock for each 
dollar invested. Calf Manna is a concen- 
trated ration, rich in those vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins so essential to full, heal 
growth. Feeders not only win show champion- 
ships but frequently top the leading livestock 
sales, and get peak prices on the 
as well. 


Mr. Besuden, shown above with his 
pion Southdown, declares: 


“I have fed Calf Manna for five years 
and have found it a great help in develop 
ing Southdown lambs. On several occa- 
sions lambs short of milk from their dams 
grew out as well as other lambs receiving 
plenty of milk.” 





markets 


Calf Manna is so economical to feed and its 
benefits so apparent that the livestock farmer 
can hardly afford to be without it. Good 
breeding and Calf Manna feeding is a com 
bination hard to beat. Get the best from your 
stock—get Calf Manna from your feed dealer 
today. 


A Little 


Does a Lot 


Send for free pamphlet on the 
feeding of Calf Manna to 
sheep. Address post 
card to: 





ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. W 1060 Stuart Bldg. 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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small lot of good and choice 94-pound 
native spring slaughter lambs topped 
at $20.50, while other good and choice 
offerings ranged from $18 to $20. Odd 
lots of old-crop clipped lambs sold at a 
range of $12.75 to $15.50. The only rail 
receipts available were several loads of 
clipped ewes, including one load from 
Wyoming. Several loads of good and 
choice ewes, carrying full No. 1 skins, 
made. $9.50 to $10.50, the latter price 
being the top and close. Best truckins 
also made $10.50, while other good and 
choice ranged from $9.50 to $10.35. One 
load of 55-pound feeding lambs sold 
early at $15.50 and a few odd lots made 
$14 to $15. > 


Receipts were a little smaller for the 
fourth week. Only about 5 loads of 
ewes and a load of mixed range lambs 
and ewes arrived by rail, the balance 
of the salable supply coming by truck. 
Slaughter spring lambs cloged 25 to 50 
cents higher. Top good and choice na- 
tives reached $21 late, and good and 
choice offerings cleared from $20 to 
$20.75. Included at $20 was a part load 
of good range lambs. Medium and good 
trucked-in offerings sold from $18 to 
$19.50. Ewes dropped $1.35 to $2, with 
a late top of $8.65 on good and choice 
offerings carrying No. 1 pelts. Other 
good and choice made $8 to $9, the lat- 
ter being paid at the high time early in 
the week. At the close these made no 
better than $8.50. Feeding ewes 
cleared at $6, and a few odd lots of 
trucked-in feeding lambs, averaging 60 


pounds and less, sold at $13 to $14.50. 
Jackie O’Keefe 





Kansas City 


With the announcement early in 

June of the termination on June 
30 of the government subsidy payment 
to producers of sheep and lambs, mar- 
ketings of these classes increased as 
shippers sought to get their animals 
sold before the end of the month in 
order to take advantage of the subsidy. 
As a result receipts at this market dur- 
ing the last week of June were com- 
paratively large and the market reacted 
to sharply lower levels. 

Receipts during the first week of July 
dropped off to practically nothing, the 
lightest for any week in many years. 
In spite of this light supply the sheep 
market was quite slow in reacting to 
the suspension of all controls with the 
death of O.P.A. at midnight June 30. 
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" B. F. WARE 
Tradition in HIDE COMPANY 


Western NAMPA, IDAHO 


Hospitalit 
vonere Highest Prices Paid 
A Hotel famed for fine food, for 
luxurious rooms and friendly Hides - Sheep Pelts 
lobby. Visit us. Raw Furs and Wool 


THE HOTEL UTAH 15th and Front Streets 


Guy T b ging Director Phone 81 
































ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 











NEOCID BA 50 is a thorough- 
ly tested and proven DDT 
composition. Its use has paid 
out in increased weights, 
better hides, and better wool 
production. For dips and 7 
sprays, for treating buildings. Developed by the 
Don't delay—come in or write ORIGINATORS of 


of all the facts on NEOCID DDT Insecticides 
rT. 











Distributed by *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


L. H. BUTCHER CoO. 


Salt Lake City — San F 





— Los Angeles — Portland — Seattle 















































YAM 1A GROWING PROBLEM? 


Bank of America livestock loans are pop- 
ular with producers because Bank of Amer- 
ica understands your problems—and has 
faith in the livestock business. There's no 
red tape. The cost is low. Drop in today, 
at any branch, or at the livestock loan de- 
partments, 25 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, or 650 So. Spring Street, 
er Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST Ae ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
s MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM gi 























































When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleten Label Has Been 


Dependable For Fifty Years 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 

































Values of other classes of livestock 
zoomed sharply upward but the ad- 
vance in the sheep division was much 
slower although progressing rather 
steadily through the following three 
weeks. 

During the week ending July 20 a 
new high for the season and the highest 
price at this market since 1920 was 
established on many loads of native 
good and choice spring lambs sold to 
both packers and shippers at $21 per 
hundred. Yearling wethers reached a 
high of $18 and a deck of good and 
choice light-weight ewes established a 
top for that kind at $10.25. On Thurs- 
day of that week, however, the packer 
market broke rather sharply and fur- 
ther sharp declines on Monday, July 
22, had reduced values considerably 
below the high levels of last week. 

As compared with the middle of June, 
spring lambs of good and choice grade 
are now considered some $3 higher 
and are currently quoted at $18 to 
$19.25, medium and good lots are $1.75 
to $3.00 higher at $15 to $15.75 and com- 
mon offerings are 25 cents to $1.75 up 
at $12 to $14.75. Yearling wethers are 
50 cents to $1 higher for the period with 
good and choice grades $13 to $15 and 
medium and good at $11 to $12.75. Shorn 
ewes are generally 50 cents higher with 
good and choice grades $8.50 to $9 and 
common and medium offerings $7 to 
$8.25. 

Bob Riley 





St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for July up to and in- 

cluding the 22nd were 43,825, com- 
pared with a total of 65,365 in June and 
66,911 in July a year ago. 


Salable receipts were practically all 
from native territory, and were largely 
spring lambs and ewes. 


The lamb market opened the month 
on a higher basis and values continued 
to rise, prices now being around $5 
higher than the close of June. 


At the close of June best lambs were 
selling at $14 while today best sold 
$19 and $19.50. The market for ewes al- 
so showed a sharp advance, prices ris- 
ing from $7.50 at the close of June to 
$10.50 on the 18th of July, but on the 
19th and today values declined sharp- 
ly, leaving the top at. $8.75 on best of- 
ferings. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending July 23, as published 
in the Weekly Weather and Crop 
Bulletin, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Beneficial rains relieved water shortage 
and extended ranges. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures above normal; precipita- 
tion negligible. Cattle in good condition and 
moving steadily to market. 


Live Oak, Sutter County 


We had no spring rains this year, and 
range and feed conditions are very 
poor (July 14); in fact, they are worse 
than in any of the other 23 years I have 
raised sheep. 

I saved about the same number of 
lambs per hundred ewes as I did last 
year. My wool was sold at 45 cents a 
pound, the same as a year ago. I re- 
ceived $3.60 per fleece, with the wool 
weighing more than the previous year. 


Irving Dow 
Willits, Mendocino County 


My lamb crop was smaller this year 
ag last. I sold my feeder lambs at 
It is hot and dry in this section, 
which is about 50 miles from the coast. 
We had too much rain and frost in Jan- 
uary and February, and have had none 


= The feed is very short (July 


My wool has not been appraised yet. 
It was sent to Boston on July 1. Last 
year I got 65 cents a pound. 
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I am a retired wine and liquor deal- 
er, 85 years of age, and have only a lit- 
tle better than 200 ewes. I own my 
land, but do not depend on the ranch 
to make a living. While born in France, 
I have been a citizen of this country for 
60 years. 

J. F. Delsol 


COLORADO 


Precipitation above normal. Harvesting 
winter grains nearing completion. Spring 
grains harvest under way. Wild hay crop 
harvested. Pastures and ranges much im- 
proved. Livestock good. Acute situation of 
irrigation water unchanged, 


Del Norte, Rio Grande County 


While the summer range was except- 
ionally dry until the 6th of July and 
feed generally short, the forage is com- 
ing along fairly well (July 18). The 
lamb crop is about the same size as 
that of a year ago. Fat lambs have been 
selling at $19 a hundred as against 
$15.50 last year, while the present price 
of feeder lambs is $14 as against $13 
last year. 


I received 35 cents a pound for my 
wool this year, which is 6 cents less 
than my 1945 figure. The fleece price 
this year was $3.85 as against $4.10 last 
year. 

E. A. Thompson 


Hayden, Routt County 


It has been very dry here since July 
1, and the feed, although drying, is well 
grown and maturing early (the 14th). 
I believe it will make fat lambs and 
ewes this fall. 


Both fat and feeder lambs are being 
contracted for fall delivery in this area 
at 15 cents per pound. The crop com- 
pares favorably with last year’s. 


I am satisfied with the present ad- 


ministration of the Taylor Grazing 
lands. 


Harry L. Temple 
Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
Rain is needed here (July 16), as it 


has been very dry. Our lamb crop is 
about the same size as a year ago; no 


contracting is being done here. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes are selling at $16 
a head and crossbreds at $17. 


My wool was estimated to shrink 
about 40 per cent this year, and I re- 
ceived 46 cents a pound for it, two 
cents more than last year’s price. My 
fleeces sold at $4, or 18 cents over last 
year. 


Although I am satisfied with the pres- 
ent grazing administration, I would 
prefer to pay for my own improvements 
on the land I use, and would eventually 
like to see these lands sold to present 
users. 


A. Theos and Sons 
IDAHO 


Continued warm and dry. Several large 
grass fires and numerous, but small forest 
fires in south. Favorable for small grains 
and corn; combining grains started in south- 
west. Pastures and ranges good in north; 
very dry in south, 


Malad, Oneida County 


Weather and feed conditions are very 
good, much better than last year (July 
12). 


Ten per cent more lambs were saved 
this year than a year ago. Shorn year- 
ling crossbreds are $14 per head. 

Lawrence Jones 


MONTANA 


Scattered light to moderate showers east 
of mountains, except heavy in extreme 
northeast. Binder harvest of small grains 
well along in southeast; some combined lo- 
cally. First summer fallow mostly com- 
pleted; some localities have third and fourth 
operations completed. Range feed generally 
adequate. 


NEVADA 


Dry and hot. Livestock remains very 
good, but gains halted. Feed plentiful in 
higher altitudes, but drying. Most grains 
and truck doing well, notwithstanding local 
— shortages, Hay crops fair to very 
good. 


NEW MEXICO 


Good rains broke drought in most areas. 
Ranges and later crops especially benefited. - 
Harvesting and threshing small grains and 
haying delayed; little damage. Prospects 
for livestock generally improved. 
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THE HOME OF THE BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


An institution that has served 
the West for 40 years. An in- 
stitution that will continue to 
serve the West by providing a 
reliable method of building 
financial independence and se- 


curity. 





Agencies in Arizona, Cali- 
Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 


UFE ton, and Wyoming. 
=).C OMPANY 


Salt Lake City. Utah 
George Albert Smith. Pres. 





fornia, Colorado, 




























WASATCH LIVESTULh 
LUAN COMPANY 


4ve% LOANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


























M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State eo Station 
Fargo. North 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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Roswell, Chaves County 


The weather has been hot and dry; 
only a very few spotted showers have 
occurred. Lots of hay is being fed 
(July 13), as there is no old grass as 
there was last year, which was also a 
dry season. While our first shower 
came early in July last year, we had no 
rains until September. 


Lambing percentages were about the 
same as in 1945. Fine-wool shorn 
yearling ewes are moving at $12 to $15 


a head. 


My wool has a shrink of about 65 to 
67 per cent and grades 64’s and better. 
I got $1.20 a clean pound for it this 
year, the same as last. The fleeces were 
heavier this year. 


Coyotes are still troubling us, as we 
have no trappers. 
Amos D. Jones Estate 


Flying H, Chaves County 


The range is drying fast (July 1), 
necessitating the immediate shipment 
of yearling sheep that had been held 
through the winter. There has not been 
much change in range conditions for 
the past three years. 


The percentage of lambs saved this 
year is about the same as last year. We 
had good lambing weather and suf- 
ficient help. Shorn fine-wool yearlings 
are $7 to $8 per head, and crossbreds, 
$9 to $12.50. 


My 1946 wool had a shrinkage of 59 
per cent and was graded 2B and 3B 
fine. The 43 cents per pound I received 
this year is a 3 cent increase over 1945. 
At $4.60 per fleece, I received about 60 
cents more than the previous year. | 
asked for a re-appraisal and the coring 
test showed about 2 per cent less 
shrinkage than the appraiser’s estimate. 

We are not bothered with coyotes 
here because we have paid trappers. 

A. Clement Hendricks 


Tierra Amarilla, Rio Arriba County 


Although we have had some rain the 
past two days (July 12), the range is 
very dry and feed is poor on the lower 
range. It is fair on higher summer 
range, but does not compare well with 
previous years. 


Feeder lambs are being contacted 
at $13 to $14 per hundred compared to 
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$11.50 and $12 last year. Shorn yearling 
crossbreds are about $10 per head. 
Carlos Manzanares 


Tinnie, Lincoln County 


Range conditions have been fairly 
good here since the first of July when 
we had a good rain. Last July we had 
no rains at all, Some contracting of 
feeder lambs has been done this month 
at 122 to 13% cents as against 10 to 
12% last year. Haven’t heard of any 
sales of yearling ewes. 


I received 38 and 39 cents for my 
wool this year. It shrinks around 60 
per cent. 

Leo Pacheco 


Miami, Colfax County 


An extreme drought is prevailing in 
this area. Feed is far below normal 
and many ranches are selling or ship- 
ping their sheep to Kansas pastures 
(July 15). 

The grass was short but of excellent 
quality for May lambing. While our 
own lambing was above average, the 
per cent saved generally was below 
average. 


We recently sold a small band of 
coming yearlings in wool at $11 per 
head. 


M,N. Mikesell 


‘ OREGON 


No rain; several days of high tempera- 
tures, except on coast. Grains continue 
good; winter wheat harvest in full swing. 
Corn improved. Haying near peak. Mead- 
ows good, except irrigated excellent. Pas- 
tures and ranges dried rapidly under ex- 
treme heat, but range feed continues good. 
Livestock and related industries continue 
near peak in yield and quality. 


Dismond, Harney County 


About 20 per cent more lambs were 
saved this year than in 1945. We had 
excellent lambing weather and _ suf- 
ficient, but unskilled, help. Feeder 


| lambs are being contracted at 14 cents 


per pound, and shorn yearling cross- 
breds are selling at $13 per head. 


The range is good in the high moun- 
tains, benefited by recent rains; but 
the lower range is poor (July 5). 

We need more herders; the few we 
have are not efficient or skilled. Coy- 
otes are more numerous, as pelts are 
priced low and there are no trappers. 

William Griffith 
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RAM BUYERS: GREETINGS 


cc 


R. C ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1920 


PRIMARY CCC WOOL HANDLERS 


We have a good stock of coyote traps 


40 North 3rd West Salt Lake City 12, Utah 











WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO° 


FEDERAL LICENSE NO. 4-126 


STORING—GRADING—MARKETING 


OREGON—WASHINGTON—IDAHO WOOLS 


1235 N.W. Irving St. Portland 9, Oregon 











_—————_ : Gee sak 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 


Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 











Save Your Bucksaz 


@ With a BUCK BUMPER, a rubber-cushioned 
head protector which attaches to the horns, 
$3.50 each, plus postage. 


J. W. BURGESS, 406 E. Market Street 
Stockton, California 


Distributor for 8 Western States 
Opening for Agents 
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No sheep breeder puts out the welcome mat for 
internal parasites. Not when he can use Pheno- 
thiazine and the other efficient vermifuges available 
to him now! He keeps parasites away from his farm 
- - - gives his animals every chance to stay healthy, 
gain weight, and net him the biggest possible returns. 


Dow is one of this country’s leading producers of 
Phenothiazine and other products for safe animal 
parasite control. Like all Dow medicinal chemicals, 
these are products to depend upon. Always uniform 
and high in quality, they have earned the confidence 
of leading manufacturers of veterinary medicines. 


CONSULT THOSE WHO KNOW 
your veterinarian +* your medical supply house 
your county agent + your local dealer 


Phenothiazine 


ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


OTHER DOW PRODUCTS FOR ANIMAL HEALTH 
DIPHENYLAMINE—used in screw worm control 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—for the removal of round and hookworms 
HEXACHLORETHANE—best known control for common liver fluke 
EPSOM SALT—special stock food supplement 
“MIKE” SULFUR—excellent conditioner 
DDT—specific formulations for animal insecticides 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit # Chicago 
St. Louis * Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles © Seattle 











SOUTH DAKOTA 


Locally moderate to heavy showers jy 
north and east; light elsewhere. Cutting) 
winter grains on short straw progressing) 
Excellent progress in cutting early sow,” 
oats; barley and wheat windrowed and” 
shocked. Corn rapid advance; shoulder) 
high; tasseling; some silking. Alfalfa, pag. 
tures, and ranges improved. 


TEXAS 


Hot, dry weather through Friday. Show § 


ers over week end helpful in central and 
northeast. Late planted corn and feed 
crops showing effects of dry, hot weather, 
Ranges continue to supply adequate grazing. 
Cattle in good condition. Marketing cattle, 
sheep, and lambs active. 


UTAH 


Thundershowers locally in south. Tem- 
peratures above normal. Colorado Basin 
and southern Great Basin pastures drying, 
Winter wheat harvest progressing. Normal 
wild hap crop harvested. Irrigation water 
short and nearing critical stage in central 
and south. 


Richfield, Sevier County 


I am not satisfied with the present 
grazing administration and feel that 
grazing land should be sold to present 
users at a per-acre price low enough 
so we can pay for it. I prefer also to 
make my own improvements on the 
range I use. 


We have had no rain since June 3, 
and the range is drier than for the past 
several years. Feed is also very dry 


(July 14). 


We had a good lambing, better than 
the past two or three years. Feeder 
lambs are being contracted at $14.35 
to $15 per hundred, as compared to 
$12.75 and $13.25 in 1945. Fine-wool 
shorn yearlings are $10 per head and 
crossbreds are $12. 


I received 40.19 cents per pound for 
my wool, compared to 37.75 cents a 
year ago. My fleeces at $4.45 were 
higher than last year. 


Emery King 
Teasdale, Wayne County 


My wool this year was estimated to 
shrink 62 per cent, and I received 
40.19 cents per pound compared to 38 
cents in 1945, or $4.50 per fleece as 
against $3.85 a year ago. 


We have had some rain the last two 
days (July 14), but the range has been 
very dry—much drier than usual. 


We saved about 15 per cent more 
(Continued on page 48) 
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America's Leading Rrand of Animal Riologics and Suypyalies 


Protection 
for 


SHEEP 


Be Sure to Get 
the Big New 
80-page Illustrated Complete 


Catalog. Free at your local Franklin 
Drug Store Dealer or send a postal to 
the nearest Franklin office. 


This new edition contains valuable 
new features. Helps to safeguard 


your stock from disease and par- ee 


asites. No cost or obligation. ee . es, ‘is 
~ ; IA oe 
ae ae ? oe - Pa 
si ff ae a 


JRANKLIN Droduais 
cil Plug Up the Profit Leaks 


i ea cit = from Disease and Parasite Losses 


Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear Cuts and Similar Vaccinate Against Soremouth Franklin Drench Powder é 


4 =a 














SUPPLIES— 
5F MM 












Bleeding ; with Franklin Ovine Ecthyma Very economical and very ef- 
FRANKLIN SHEEP MARKING PAINT Vaccine ce. Sh Oy yee ee 
es ae Price 1c per dose . . . Special IX with water. Expels bo 
oan om © Your —— ice Soremouth leaflet free on request stomach and tape worms. A 
Gallons Will Mark 3,000 Head . : e 20-ounce package will make 
yrs Mixed Bacterin five gallons of cae — 
COMP vine tion. This is go or 
LETE LINE OF DIPS This formula consists of killed doses for mature sheep, or for 
FRANCO cCASTRATOR bacteria (including hemor- 640 doses for lambs. $3.00 


EAR PUNCHES — SYRINGES [afic,spceia cysninns) Fraakiia ‘Totrachlorethylene 


sheep. Price 5c per dose. For stomach worms, round 


COMPLETE LINE OF Franklin Phenothiazine worms and hook worms in 
INSTRUMENTS In Powder Form and Bolus — goats and other ani- 
Tablets. mals. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
SHOW SUPPLIES Send today for Big, Free Catalog of Complete FRANKLIN Line 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS AT CONVENIENT POINTS 





FRANKLIN VACCINES 
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We're Protected with 


CUTTER ECTHYMA VACCINE! 


Get the Cutter vaccination habit—and you’ve 


got Soremouth licked! One drop of Cutter 
Ecthyma Vaccine builds sound immunity for at 
least two years. Protects both feeder lambs 

and mature animals. Simply apply vaccine to 
scratch on flank — it’s effective, easy. 

Use it any time, any season —but use it routinely 
for peak protection. And be sure it’s Cutter’s! 
Order vaccine locally or direct from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


Berkeley, California 














The Range Country 


(Continued from page 46) 


lambs than a year ago. Selling at $14. 
50, feeder lambs show an increase ove; 


the $12.75 received last year. 


I am quite dissatisfied with the pre. 


ent administration of public lands, 


feel I can more than duplicate improve 
ments now made on the land for haji 


the money. These lands should be so} 
to present users. 
Hugh V. Kins 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures rose from below normal t 
above average for wéek. Low ranges a; 


pastures drying, but heavy grass favor 


livestock; mountain ranges very good, 


WYOMING 

Temperatures above normal. Light sho 
ers. Livestock and ranges good, althoug 
lower ranges becoming dry. 


Afton, Lincoln County 


We need a good rain here—my sun 
mer range is getting dry (July 13) 


Lambs saved this year number about 
the same as last. Fat lambs are beins 


contracted at 15 cents compared 


134%, cents in 1945. Shorn yearling 


crossbreds are $16 to $17.50. 


I would prefer to pay for my own im-f 
provements on the grazing land I use 


I hope that these lands may some day 
be sold to the present users. 
W. A. Taylor 


Days of Old 


(Continued from page 14) 





The mines at Silver City were using 
a lot of wood at this time, and the ter. 


ritory immediately adjacent to the cit) 


had been practically denuded of any: 


thing that would burn. A number 0 


Swiss were engaged in cutting mahog 


any far out in the country and packin 
it in on burros. Some of their pac 
trains had fifty or more burros, 4 
loaded with wood, which sold for te 
dollars a cord in town. 


These Swiss hated sheep even wors 


than did the miners, claiming that thei 


burros wouldn’t stay cn range graze 
over by sheep. We didn’t know this 


as Mac himself had never run into 
Swiss burro camp, and so had nl 


warned us. 
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We got wise one evening about sun- 
down, when about to make camp. I 
had followed the herd the last two or 
three hours, leading the packstring, 
talking first with Ted, then with Shorty, 
helping push the sheep along. Sudden- 
ly the lead of the herd, which was just 
going over a hill, flew back. I knew 
what that meant, either a coyote, or a 
cat had made a rush at a sheep, per- 
haps had it down and was tearing it 
up. I handed Ted the packstring and 
rode on a dead run to the point of 
trouble, whipping out a Marlin .45-.70, 
which I carried in a scabbard under the 
stirrup fender, and threw in a shell. 


It was a quarter of a mile run, and 
by the time I got there the sheep had 
turned back and were going on in their 
former direction. There was no sign 
of any varmint, and I was about to ride 
off to one side and watch, when I heard 
the braying of a burro. 

That still meant nothing to me, and 
I rode on over to where I could look 
down the other side of the hill. In- 
stantly I reined my horse back, for 
down in a little valley stood a small 
cabin with smoke coming out of its 
chimney, and about a hundred burros 
grazing on a meadow nearby. Instinct 
told me that we must not get down there 
with the sheep, so I held up the lead 
and waved at Ted and Shorty to come 
up for council. I knew very well that 
we were closer to that meadow with 
the burros than we perhaps should be, 
and it was so late that we had little 
time to plan the next few miles to get 
us out of there. 

Shorty took the horses, while Ted 
and I crept over the ridge to where we 
could watch the cabin. The door stood 
open, and presently a man came out 
carrying a rifle. He held the gun in 
both hands, and now we saw them 
move as he threw in a shell. It was 
about five hundred yards to the cabin, 
and the man had come fifty yards in 
our direction. 

“We’d better have a talk with this 
fellow,” Ted opined. “I don’t like the 
way he’s carrying that gun.” 

The man came on, but very slowly, 
scanning the hill where we lay behind 
some boulders. “I'll go down and see 
what’s up,” Ted then said. He carried 
no gun at all. “You stay behind this 
rock and see that I don’t get hurt.” 

With that he slid back far enough so 
the man below couldn’t tell he’d been 
hiding, rose and walked boldly down 
into the valley. 


The man stood still now, but held his 
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Last to be demobilized 


Dears by high explosive stop- 
ped a year ago, and people said 
the war was over. Demobilization 
came with a rush, but not for the 
American farmer. Despite four 
bumper crops that he had raised 
without adequate help, the battle 
for food was far from over. Starva- 
tion didn’t stop simply because of 
some papers signed in Tokyo Bay. 

Today 500 million people face 
death by starvation. These lives 
can be saved if food reaches them 
in time. Food from fertile, produc- 
tive America remains their main 
hope—food grown by the Ameri- 
can farmer, and carried to shipside 
by the American railroads. 


The amount of wheat alone which 
the railroads have delivered for 
export this year is graphic proof 
of the job these farmers are doing. 

During the first four months 
of this year the railroads carried 
to shipside more wheat than was 
ever exported before between 
January and April— more than 
four times as much as the aver- 
age for the same period for the 
last seven years! 

American farmers and Ameri- 
can railroads were working to- 
gether long before Pearl Harbor. 

And they will be working to- 
gether long after Tokyo Bay—in 
their common war against hunger. 


rsocanon or AMERICAN RAILROADS. ..cnc: «0. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.95 at yourdealer, For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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gun still with his right hand on the 
trigger. He carried a bag of tobacco 
in his shirt pocket, and a little white 
tag hung just about over his heart. 


Never had I been so panicky. I 
musn’t let Ted get hurt—those were 
the orders. He was half way down 
now, and the man still had his finger 
on the trigger. I hugged the boulder 
behind which I lay, leveled my rifle on 
a dead rest, and drew a fine bead on the 
little white tag. If the man raised that 
rifle I’d have to keep my promise to 
Ted—I’d have to see that he wouldn’t 
get hurt. 


(To be continued.) 





Grazing Problem 


(Continued from page 12) 


I believe the present system is the best. 
On the other hand, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to try and regulate 
the livestock industry from every stand- 
point we had better go into state own- 
ership with as much government land 
as possible. 


Certainly, the present system permit 
holders should have the preference 
right to purchase or lease if some other 
system is set up. The present permit 
holders are the individuals who at least 
started life with the theory that they 
were able to buck competition in pri- 
vate ownership. They hold privately 
owned land and livestock which fits in- 
to a pattern of production with the pub- 
lic domain, If left alone the present 
operations would give a maximum pro- 
duction and at least in our generation 
more production than would be ob- 
tained by breaking up the present hold- 
ings and starting some new setup. 


If we are going to break up the pres- 
ent system and sell or lease the land, 
as far as I am concerned, let competi- 
tion determine the price of either pur- 
chase or lease. 


I used to go along with the theory 
of the family-size unit. In this par- 
ticular the Federal Government has 
carried on quite a few experiments in 
connection with this theory, all of 
which have been a failure. I adhere 
to the principle that production is what 
we need and that competition will-de- 
termine the size unit that will give the 
greatest production. 


I do not think the government should 
be put to any expense in surveying and 
classifying the grazing lands. My opin- 


ion is that if they spent all the money 
in the Federal Treasury they would end 
up just where they started in arriving 
at carrying capacity and values. Noth- 
ing but trial by use will determine car- 
rying capacity and competition de- 
termines values. Of course, if we are 
going to a socialized state, the politic- 
ians will be the best qualified to de- 
termine values 


As to giving veterans preference, we 
now have veterans of two wars. Frank- 
ly they constitute the citizenship of the 
country. The only thing of lasting ben- 
efit that any individual can get from 
serving in the armed forces during war 
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Get full value from the worm medi- 
cines you buy for your livestock and 
poultry. Use individual doses... al- 
ways the approved way to give the 
desired amounts. 

Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlor- 
ethylene) and Nemazene Tablets 
(phenothiazine) are scientifically pre- 
prepared products of dependability. 
They are easy to give and they are 
low in cost. Nemazene Tablets are 
made to break up readily in water 
so they also can be given as a drench 
or mixed with feed. Make your worm 
treatment count. Select only reliable 
products. Use Parke-Davis Kreso 
Dip No. 1, a standardized coal-tar 
dip and disinfectant—a favorite clean- 
up product on thousands of farms. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
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Reclaimed army sleeping bag, double ae 
kapok filled .. 
Reclaimed army “wool blankets... $ $39 
Reclaimed army steel cots .............. § 
Reclaimed army sweat shirts 
Reclaimed army raincoats 
Reclaimed army comforters .... 
Reclaimed army mattresses 
Postage extra 
New umbrella tents, size 10 x 10 
Bed Tarps—Herder Tents—Truck Covers— 
Wall Tents, and a complete line of work cloth- 
ing. 








Write for FREE CATALOG 


Denver Army Store 


Corner 15th & Larimer 
DENVER, COLORADO 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


273 Summer St- Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








SHIP YOUR WOOL TO 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


Boston - Portland - San Francisco 


is his own knowledge that he did his 
duty when called upon. Disabled vet- 
erans are entitled to every assistance 
and consideration. A paternalistic at- 
titude towards other veterans on the 
part of our government is wrong. The 
reasons why it is wrong are, first, the 
veteran’s true happiness will come from 
being an individual, and second, a man 
supported by the government will not 
produce. (I was in the First World War 
by enlistment and had four sons in the 
Second World War, all by enlistment.) 
The livestock operator is not entitled 
to mineral rights if he obtains grazing 
rights on the land under any system 
based upon the theory that maximum 
production is for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The man who is 
willing to produce the mineral is the 
one who should have the mineral rights. 
In connection with grazing fees, the 
Taylor Grazing Act should be amended 
to provide that the livestock industry 
should pay a fee sufficient to reimburse 
the government for work done in ad- 
ministering the grazing areas for graz- 
ing only. The government is not en- 
titled to commercialize the natural re- 
sources of our country. It has not seen 
fit to commercialize the natural re- 
sources in the past. I refer to transpor- 
tation on the rivers, harbors, coal, farm 
land, gold, silver, and other metals, and 
water. Why should the principle acted 
upon throughout the entire existence 
of this government be changed in con- 
nection with grazing on public lands? 
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Alfalfa and Clover are your richest and 
cheapest sources of feed. 


Says a prominent Hide Buyer: 


“I buy more hides and pelts taken from 
animals which died from bloat than from all 
other sources combined.” 
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z LAKE’ S$ cOmpoun COMPOUND 


A 3, lb. package treats 100 Ibs. of salt, 
$3.51 postpaid. Six packages, $20.00 treats 
600 Ibs. of salt. 


Get it at your drug or feed store or 
direct from 


HY-LIFE MINERAL CO. 


2145 Blake Street, Denver 2, Colorado 
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Livestock and Big Game on National Forests 
(Continued from page 13) 
Table 3 
CHANGES IN ANIMAL UNIT MONTHS OF GRAZING BY LIVESTOCK 


AND BIG GAME ON NATIONAL FORESTS IN WESTERN STATES, 
1921 - 1944 








Decrease in livestock 


States 


Increase in deer and elk 











grazing 
No. of A.U.M.’s_ Percent No. of A.U.M.’s Percent 
Montana 397,140 36.6 278,000 140 
Colorado 757,982 36.9 453,300 456 
Arizona 719,068 30.4 175,000 380 
New Mexico 791,125 42.5 151,300 380 
Wyoming 285,679 29.4 205,800 132 
Idaho 578,904 35.6 526,800 465 
Utah 246,577 20.1 343,200 1062 
Nevada 89,282 16.4 136,000 2345 
California 766,727 48.7 827,300 189 
Oregon 645,842 231 479,200 352 
Washington 85,799 32.7 219,400 194 
11 States 5,364,125 36.3 3,795,300 275 








3,621,926 animal unit months of feed. 
The reductions in sheep _ permits 
amount to 1,742,199 animal unit months. 
The total reductions for both classes of 
livestock are 5,364,125 animal unit 
months. Opposed to these are increases 
in the game population amounting to 
2,718,700 animal unit months for deer, 
and 1,076,600 animal unit months for 
elk, or a combined total of 3,795,300 
animal unit months for these two class- 
es of game animals. The breakdown 
of these totals by states, is shown in 
table 3. 

Measured in terms of animal unit 
months of forage instead of numbers 
of permitted stock, the reductions in 
grazing permits have amounted to 36.3 
per cent in the 11 states. These reduc- 
tions varied from 16.4 per cent in Ne- 
vada to 48.7 per cent in California and 
53.1 per cent in Oregon (table 3). 

This comparison of the losses in the 
feed provided for permitted livestock 
with the gains in the feed consumed by 
big game should not be interpreted too 
literally. Nor should the two factors 
be considered wholly as cause and ef- 
fect. In fact, the Forest Service disa- 
vows any such comparison, and de- 
clares that the two things are not com- 
parable. Nevertheless, the comparison 
has some interesting points. Many 
stockmen do not accept the Forest 
Service view that cause and effect here 
are so far removed. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to argue that point, 
but to present the figures for whatever 
they may be worth. Stockmen can, 
from these tables, make their own com- 
parisons and interpretations. 
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The Forest Service rightly point out 
that the big game use practically all of 
the national forest areas, whereas the 
livestock are permitted on only about 
half of the total acreage. It is stated 
further by the Forest Service that in 
the areas used in common by livestock 
and big game the classes of animals 
prefer different plants as feed. This 
is particularly true of cattle and deer. 
It is admitted by the Forest Service that 
in local areas of overpopulation there 
are problems of serious competition be- 
tween game and livestock for forage. 
But even here, the Forest Service be- 
lieves, the severest struggle is between 
animals of the same species, such as 
deer vs. deer. The Service is anxious 
to avoid pitting stockmen against 
sportsmen in this question. It believes 
that the solution of the problem of ex- 
cess game population lies rather in the 
cooperation of all groups concerned. 
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$6000.00 IN PRIZES 


at the 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SHON 


Oct. 28 and 29, 1946 


Offered in four classes: Steer calves, Year- 
ling Steers, Heifer calves, and Yearling Heifers 


shown in carlots of 20 head to a load. 


The cattle will be judged Monday, October 
28 and will be sold at auction Tuesday, October 29. 


Obtain premium list and entry forms from 
your Chicago Commission firm. No entry fee. 


Entries accepted up to October 21. 


The big buying crowd at the first show last 
October resulted in the highest average price of 


any Feeder show and sale of the year. 


FOR THE HIGH DOLLAR 
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